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Has set its torches yellow, Unoeiled to greet each blessing 
The woodbines crimson tendrils theill | The year has bro t, Chanks-tide we keep, 


Jn Autumn breeses mellow ; Mur household altars dressing 


The briat is hung with crimson globes, | With red and gold from orchard boughs 
The quil sails slowly over And browje from fields of barfey, 


White as broad fields af clover, Where shy brown bicdLings parley. 
With storm-spray, gray Jlovember fays | Thus shall we fitly celebrate 

Mn sky, and earth, and ocean, The Harvest Home—each keeping 
A spell of harmony, to soothe Henceforth a long Thanksgiving Day 


Regret, and fiecce emotion, 7 Until the heavenly reaping. 


The chifly dunes that front the sea, | And purple feom the vineyard slopes, — 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
A NEW ENGLAND THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


HISTORICAL AND PREPARATORY. 

THE DAYS BEFORE AND THE MORNING OF THE DAY. 
An Old Fashioned Bill of Fare, with New Fashioned 
Accompaniments. 

HE pleasure of a Thanks- 
giving day at Grandpa’s 
is not among the memo- 
ries of my childhood. 
My grandparents lived 
in a distant State and, 
as my home | was not the gathering place of our small family 
circle, 1 knew nothing of the excitement of preparation for 

this annual feast. 

It is only in imagination that I knowof the times when 
half a dozen turkeys, chickens, ducks and geese were made 
ready for the tin kitchen; when the best pig was killed that 
the hams and spare ribs might be prepared in season ; when 
the brick oven was in constant use for a week before that 
eventful day, when pies of mince-meat, apple, custard, squash, 
pumpkin and cranberry were made by the hundred; when 
sheets of gingerbread, loaves of cake and pans of tarts, 
cookies, crullersand doughnuts were made that would fill to 
over-flowing the shelves of a modern pantry ; when barrels 
of apples and cider, heaps of butternuts, shellbarks, hazel- 
nuts, chestnuts, and bunches of sweet herbs were stored 
in the cellar and attic, and when, from far and near the 
aunts, uncles and cousins came trooping to the ancestral 
roof. But it was my privilege in early childhood, as one of 
the “ minister’s family ” to be a guest at the homes of many 
of the best families in my father’s parish, and after his death 
to share the same genuine courtesy extended to his widow 
and children. Afterward there were many Thanksgivings 
spent with auntie or uncle, or with some new friend, or at the 
family reunion in my husband’s old home. And until within 
a half-score of years I might almost say that no two Thanks- 
giving days of my life had been spent in the same place. 
So the bill of fare which I shall arrange for the readers of 
Goop HovuseEKEEPING will not be modeled after the feasts of 
“ye olden time,” nor the modern fashionable menu, but will 
be gathered from what has come under my own observation. 

During the days spent in the old Pilgrim town, the birth- 
place of the Thanksgiving festival, in the oldest and youngest 
cities and several inland towns of the Old Bay State, in quiet 
hamlets near the Green Mountains and the hilly towns of the 
Granite State, in “ Little Rhody ” and in two of the middle 
States, I have had no small opportunity for such observation. 

I have sat at the Thanksgiving tables of clergymen, 
lawyers, doctors, generals, merchants, the best of our New 
England farmers and the far-famed hospitable Quakers. 
Never, except at a recent dinner in Boston, have I seen a 
soup as a part of a Thanksgiving dinner, and never except in 
some magazine bills of fare have I seen a course of fish, or 
canned vegetables, or a salad, unless celery served without 
dressing and eaten with the other dishes, may be called a 
salad. Although I approve of the practice of beginning 
every dinner with a soup, and disapprove of finishing with 
three kinds of pie and a pudding, custom and association 
have so hallowed the old Thanksgiving dinner that on that 
day it would seem almost sacrilegious to introduce a modern 
innovation or seem to be less hospitable than our grand- 
mothers were. 

Thanksgiving day is chiefly associated with the country. 
In the city it always loses some of its charm. It means 
country ways, country living, country products, and country 
hospitality. Jt means fields and hills and lanes and woods, 
and something is always lacking if there be not snow enough 


for good sleighing. It means, not suites of rooms, nor flats, 
nor brown-stone fronts, but stately mansions of the colonial 
times, or quaint old gambrel or sloping roofed houses, full of 
substantial furnishings and always large enough or elastic 
enough to accommodate all the family, and the “stranger 
within the gates.” It means the choicest of everything you 
have and an abundance of it. It means love of home, and 
love of kindred ; it means the consecration of the family tie. 

If, my young housekeeper, your chief desire in getting upa 
dinner is to show how many courses of new dishes you can 
serve, or how well you can follow the latest freak of fashion 
or how superior your “brown dinner” will be to Mrs. A’s 
“yellow dinner,” take some other day for it. Do not desecrate 
this day by any such notions. And should your family circle 
be small, do not send your invitations among your fashion- 
able neighbors, but seek out the lonely seamstress or the 
schooi-teacher, or the orphan children, or any of the home- 
less, friendless ones, always to be found in every com- 
munity if we only search for them. 

It will be a pleasant change to turn from the modern dinner 
of many courses to the simple bill of fare of thirty years ago. 

If my directions are followed,:I guarantee to any young 
housekeeper, that without assistance or over exertion, she 
will be able to prepare a dinner that will afford satisfaction 
to herself and her friends. And though my bill of fare will 
contain nothing new or elaborate it will at least be what the 
editor asked for.—* A bill of fare fora good New England 
Thanksgiving Dinner.” 

BILL OF FARE. 
Roast Turkey. Chicken Pie. 
Potatoes. Onions. 
Squash. Turnip. 
Celery. 
White Bread. Brown Bread. 
Cranberry Sauce. 
Plum Pudding. Hard Sauce. 
Apple Pie, Mince Pie, Pumpkin Pie. 
Apples, Nuts, Raisins. 
Tea. Coffee. 


Many people begin quite early in the autumn to have 
roast turkey and mince pies, but it has always seemed to me 
that these luxuries were relished better if the first taste for 
the season were on Thanksgiving day. 

We will suppose, gentle reader, that you have adopted my 
bill of fare, and are ready to begin your preparations on 


MONDAY. 

From the numerous recipes given in GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
you have doubtless selected the best way to make your bread, 
tea and coffee and are probably familiar with the details of 
preparing fruit, dressing poultry, etc. So only such recipes 
will be given here as have not appeared in Goop Houss- 
KEEPING, or, are especially to be recommended as standard 
Thanksgiving dishes. 

Many of the extra preparations can be sandwiched in 
among the regular duties of each day, and Thanksgiving 
eve will find you fresh and vigorous for the next day’s work. 

Plan to have part of the baking done early in the week. 
Mince pies can be made the week before, but the pumpkin 
and apple pies should not be made before Tuesday. On 
Monday select and cook the meat, and while that is simmer- 
ing stone the raisins, and prepare the fruit for the pies and 
pudding ; also pound and sift the sweet herbs for the stuffing, 
and see that you have some bread that will be stale enough 
for it by Wednesday. If you have time chop the meat and 
apples and mix all the ingredients for the mince meat. 
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TUESDAY. 


Mix the white bread and also the brown bread. Stew the 
pumpkin, and make the pastry. The plain pastry, if properly 
made is rich enough for any pie, but, if you prefer, you may 
make puff paste for the rims and upper crust and use the 
plain pastry for the lower crust. Make the pies and while 
they are baking, roll the crackers for the pudding. Bake 
the bread. 

WEDNESDAY. 


Make the plum pudding. The crackers and raisins having 


been previously prepared, it can be put together in a short | 


time. 


the next day. Stew the cranberries and make the hard sauce | 


for the pudding. The pudding and chicken pie can be baked 


on Thanksgiving day if you are so fortunate as to have a range | 


in which you can bake them in the lower oven. Boil the 
chicken for the pie. Clean the turkey, stuff and truss it that 
it may be ready to be put into the pan the next morning. 
Stew the giblets till tender, and put them where they will 
not become hard and dry, but do not chop them until Thurs- 
day. There are usually children or gentlemen at any such 
gathering, who are glad of the chance to crack the nuts for 
you on Thanksgiving morning, but, if you must do the work 
yourself, it is pleasant occupation for Thanksgiving eve. 
This reduces the actual labor for Thanksgiving day to the 
making of the crust for the chicken pie, the cooking of the 
turkey and the vegetables, and the making of the gravy and 
tea and coffee. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 

Make the chicken pie, and bake it as soon as possible 
after breakfast. It can be warmed in twenty minutes, while 
the turkey and vegetables are being prepared. Then wash 
and pare the vegetables, and put the celery in’a cool place. 
Lay the table, and get every thing ready that will be needed. 

All these preparations made, you will be ready to change 
your dress and greet your guests, who, at a “ New England 
Thanksgiving Dinner,” are not expected to wait until the 
dinner hour, before they present themselves. Or you may 
arrange the fire, replenish the hot water kettles, put the 
turkey into the oven, and after it begins to brown cover it 
with buttered paper, and go to meeting as our mothers used 
to do. 

An hour before dinner will be sufficient time to cook and 
prepare all the vegetables, to reheat the pudding and put the 
finishing touches to the arrangements of the table. Lay 
your table with your largest plates; small dishes will be needed 
for those who do not wish the cranberry sauce or onions on 
a plate with the meat. Put the bread, butter, cranberry 
sauce and celery on the table, and arrange the fruit, nuts, 
pudding-sauce and pies ready to be brought on when needed. 
The vegetables are to be pared, and cooked in boiling, salted 
water about half an hour. The squash may be steamed over 
the potatoes, and the water on the onions should be changed 
twice. The squash and turnip should be drained, mashed 
and seasoned with butter, salt and a little pepper. A speck 
of sugar will improve the squash. The onions should be 
drained, heated again in milk enough to cover them, and 
seasoned with salt, butter and pepper. The potatoes may be 
drained, beaten up thoroughly with a fork, sprinkled with 
salt and piled lightly on a dish. 

Keep each vegetable warm in the dish in which it has been 
cooked, while you prepare the gravy, put fresh water on 
to boil for the tea, and heat the plates and dishes for serving. 

The pudding may be set into a large kettle of boiling 
water on the back of the stove. Chop the giblets and put 


them over the teakettle to warm. Make the gravy, and serve 
half of it plain, and half with the giblets. 
Make the tea and serve it with the dinner, as your elderly 


Bake it and set it away ready to be warmed over | 


guests will prefer it then. Those who wish coffee will doubt- 
less prefer that after the dessert, and it need not be made 
till the first course has been served. 

It is always wise to allow ample time for a dinner, but it is 
imperative on Thanksgiving day. Doubtless your guests will 
understand how to add to your enjoyment of the dinner, by 
so curbing their own, that you will not be compelled to 
make a pretense of eating to avoid being “ left behind in 
the race.” 

Of course your “ better half” has studied No. 68 of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, and needs no hints about carving. And if 
you have no help in the kitchen we hope he has the happy 
tact of so diverting the attention of your guests that your 
necessary work in changing forthe second course may not be 
done with the consciousness that every eye is upon you. 

If a delightful custom of Thanksgiving day in the olden 
time be not forgotten, there will bea spirit of kindness 
and informality among your most familiar guests, that will 
prompt them to vie with each other, a$ to who shall have 
the honor of helping you in that usually dreaded task, etc., 
the clearing up after the Thanksgiving dinner—a time when, if 
ever, is proved the truth of the old saying, “ Many hands 
make light work.” 


Mince Meat for Pies. 
1 cupful of chopped meat. 
1% cupfuls of raisins. 
1% cupfuls of currants. 
1% cupfuls of brown sugar. 
¥, of a cupful of molasses, or 
1 cupful of granulated sugar. 
3 cupfuls of chopped apples. 
1 cupful of meat liquor. 
2 teaspoonfuls of salt. 


2 teaspoonfuls of cinnamon. 

% of a teaspoonful of mace. 

¥% of a teaspoonful of powdered 
cloves. 

1 lemon, grated rind and juice. 

piece of citron. 

4 of a cupful of brandy. 

\ of a cupful pf wine. 

3 teaspoonfuls of rose water. 


This recipe will be found convenient for those who like 
accurate measurement. It will make nearly three quarts. 
Mix in the order given. Use enough of the meat liquor to 
make it quite moist. If you do not approve of wine and 
brandy substitute one cupful of cider, or one cupful of sweet 
pickle vinegar, or half a cupful of water with the juice of 
one lemon, and two or three tablespoonfuls of jelly or 
preserve. 

Cook it in a porcelain kettle until the apple and raisins are 
soft. Add a little more rose-water when you fill the pies. 

In following this rule much will depend upon the purity of 
the spices used. These proportions do not make a highly 
spiced mince, but it iseasy to add more if desired. If it 
seems to lack something, add salt. This brings out the other 
flavors. 


Pastry for one Pie. 
1 heaping cupful of pastry flour. 
1 saltspoonful of baking powder. 
1 saltspoonful of salt. 


\ of a cupful of lard. 
\ of a cupful of butter. 


Mix salt and baking powder with the flour and rub in the 
lard. Mix quite stiff with cold water. Roll out, put the 
butter on the paste in pieces the size of beans, and sprinkle 
with flour. Fold over and roll to fit the plate. 

Puff Paste. 


1 pound of the best butter. 
1 pound of pastry flour. 


1 scant teaspoonful of salt. 
1 cupful of ice water. 


By measure, use one quart of flour and one pint of butter. 
Scald the bowl and dip your hands in hot water, to keep 
the butter from sticking. Wash the butter in cold water, 
divide into four parts, pat until thin, wrap it in a napkin and 
place in a pan between two pans of ice. Mix the salt with 
the flour, rub in one part of the butter, add the ice-water 
slowly, mix with a knife, and cut till it can be taken up»clean 
from the bowl. Toss out on a well floured board, pat into a 
flat cake, then roll out until half an inch thick. Roll one 
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part of the butter thin and lay it on the middle of the paste. 
Fold the sides towards the middle, then the ends over, and 
double again. Pat and roll out again. Repeat this process 
with the remaining pieces of butter. When the butter is all 
rolled in, the paste should be rolled and folded till no streaks 
of butter can be seen. After the Jast rolling, place it on the 
ice to harden, as it may then be cut and shaped more easily. 


Apple Pie. 

Line a tin or granite plate with a thin crust. Cut sour apples in 
quarters, remove the cores and skins, and cut each quarter in two 
pieces lengthwise. Fill the plate, putting the pieces of apple round 
the edge in regular order, and piling slightly in the middle. When 
the apples are not juicy, add a little water. Cover with crust with- 
out wetting the edges, and bake about half an hour. When nearly 
done, boil three heaping tablespoonfuls of sugar and one of water 
five minutes. Add the grated rind of one-quarter of a lemon, or 
one tablespoonful of lemon juice. When the pie is done, remove 
to an earthen plate, pour the syrup through a cut in the top, or 
raise the upper crust and pour it over the fruit, or simply sprinkle 
with sugar and bits of butter. Replace the crust; the steam will 
dissolve the sugar and the pie will be sweeter and of better flavor 
than if sweetened before baking. 


Pumpkin Pie. 
1% cupfuls of stewed and sifted '% of a teaspoonful of salt. 
pumpkin. 1 saltspoontful of cinnamon. 
1 cupful of boiling milk. I egg. 
¥% of a cupful of sugar. 


Mix in the order given. Line a plate with paste, put ona 
rim and fill with the pumpkin. Bake slowly until it puffs up. 
This makes one pie. 


Thanksgiving Pudding. 
6 buttered crackers. ¥ of a teaspoonful of salt. 
3 pints of milk. 1 teaspoonful of mixed spice. 
44 of a cupful of butter. 6 eggs. 
1 cupful of sugar. 1 pound of raisins. 


Roll the crackers and soak them one hour in the milk. Cream 
the butter, addthe sugar, salt and spice, and, when all are well 
mixed, add the beaten egg. Stir this into the milk and add the 
raisins, seeded. Bake ina deep pudding dish well-greased with 
cold butter. Bake very slowly ina moderate oven three hours. 
Several times during the first hour lift up the raisins from the 
bottom to keep them from settling, but do not stir the pudding 
away from the edge of the pan. 


Hard Sauce. 

Rub half a cupful of butter to a cream, add gradually one cupful 
of powdered sugar. When light and creamy add one teaspoonful 
of vanilla or lemon, and a little nutmeg. Pile it lightly on a fancy 
dish and set away in a cool place. 


Cranberry Sauce. 

Put one quart of cranberries (washed) in a granite stew pan. On 
top of them sprinkle one pint of granulated sugar. Pour on one 
cupful of water. After they begin to boil cook them, closely covered, 
just ten minutes, and do not stir them. If they boil over, lift the 
cover and press them down with the spoon. Remove the scum. 
The skins will be soft and tender, if not stirred or over-cooked, 
and the flavor will be better than when the sauce is sifted. 
Chicken Pie. 

Two chickens, three pints of cream, one pound of butter, flour 
to make a stiff crust. Cut the chicken at the joints, and boil till 
tender. 

Crust. 

Three pints of cream, one heaping teaspoonful of salt, flour to 
mix hard enough to roll out easily. Line a deep earthen dish hav- 
ing fiaring sides, with a thin layer of paste. Roll the remainder 
of the paste half an inch thick. Cut three-fourths of a pound of 
butter into small pieces, and put them on the paste quite close 
together. Sprinkle a little flour over the butter and roil the paste 
over and over. Roll out again half an inch thick and roll up. 
Cut off from the ends of the roll, turn the pieces over and roll out 
half an inch thick for rims. Wet the paste in the dish with milk, 


and lay the rims round the sides of the dish. Put on two, three, or 
four rims, showing one above another, the inside rim the highest. 
Wet each rim to make it adhere. Fill the center with the par- 
boiled chicken. Take out some of the larger bones, and put 
in the pieces so that the bones will point towards the center. Season 
the chicken liquor with salt and pepper, and pour it over the 
chicken; use enough to nearly cover. Cut the remaining quarter 
of butter into pieces the size of a chestnut, and put them over the 
meat. Roll the remainder of the crust to fit the top. Make a 
curving cut in the crust and turn it back, that the steam may 
escape. Bake three hours ina brick oven. If baked in a stove 
oven, put on only two rims of crust and bake two hours. 

This recipe for chicken pie has been used in the family of 
the late Gen. T——, of Charlton, Mass., for nearly a century. 
But no matter how faithfully the directions have been fol- 
lowed, so unsuccessful have been the attempts of a large 
circle of friends to make a pie that would taste like Aunt 
Amelia’s, that the only conclusion that can be drawn is that 
the particular dish which auntie always uses, is so permeated 
with the flavor of the pies of each year’s baking, as to impart 
a relish not attainable when any other dish is used. But do 
not be discouraged from trying the recipe, for you, unfortu- 
nate mortals! who have not had the genuine chicken pie as 
your standard, will doubtless find that the result of your first 
effort will be so good that you will be abundantly repaid for 


the attempt. 
—Mary J. Lincoln. 
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REOOGNITION. 


Once, through the winter stillness, 
There came a yearning cry,— 

“ Wilt thou not bid me enter, 
For Love, young Love am I?” 


Then answered him the maiden, 
“ How can I know thee now? 

Give me some sweet assurance 
Ere I believe ’tis thou.” 


“Ah, know’st thou not mine accents, 
Hast thou forgotten this, 

Sweet in the summer twilight 
The passion of my kiss?” 


“And was 4 thou in truth then! 
Yet—kisses fade away! 

I fear me, by that token 
Thou wilt not always stay.” 


Then cried he: ‘Oh! remember 
The fervor of my vow; 

How tenderly I wooed thee. + 
Wilt thou deny me now?” 


** But vows, alas! are broken, 
Give me some surer sign 
Before I bid thee enter 
This saddened home of mine.” 


Then Love made no more answer, 
Since all his words were vain, 

Yet, in his own sweet patience, 
He sought the maid again. 


Glad was the land with summer 
Gentle the evening’s close. 

In the maid’s breast lay lilies, 
Love laid thereon a rose. 


Nearer he drew in silence 
The while his tender eyes 
Gazed into hers, uplifted 
Beneath the moon-lit skies. - 


Ah! then, with sudden longing, 

She cried, “ I know thee now! 
By thine eyes’ truth immortal, 

’Tis thou, sweet Love, ’tis thou! ” 


—Katharine Phillips Williams. 
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Jhanksgiving. 
Original in Goop HouSsEKEEPING. 
. COMING HOME TO THANKSGIVING. 
OME rest a bit, dear wife, for all : The train will soon be coming in 
Ts now in neat array, With John, and James and Ruth. 
And waiting trim, and all the bairns Each with a little family— 
Are coming home to-day. A goodly sight in truth. 
There's goodly store of cakes and pies. It’s just a year ago to-day, 
And jell in quivering molds, Since all have gathered here, 
And piles on piles of fruit and nuts And there's a grandchild coming too, 
The spacious granary holds. We didn’t have last year. 
There’s savory smell of roasting fowls, So rest a while, dear wife, and let 
And ail is of the best; Us count our blessings o'er, 
So let the girls keep watch, dear wife, And thankful be that all the bairns 


Are coming home once more. 


And sit you down and rest. 
—LILLIAN GREY. 
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THE WONDERFUL WISH-BONE. 


FTER service, up the aisle It was only just last night 
Trips small Bettie fast and faster. On their wings the big storks brought her.” 
‘ to tell Then, continuing her story, 
faster, “/f you want a baby sister, 


You must break a chicken’s wish-bone— 


“Do you know what is at home? 
What you wish you mustn't whisper. 


I’ve a little baby sister ! 
Yes, she is my very own, That’ ‘ 
; at's the very way that I did, 
L have patted her and kissed her. And you see that I have got her; 
I’m so glad the door was open 
When the storks to our house brought her.” 
—KavIn CASE. 


She’s so cunning ; it’s so nice 
Papa has another daughter, 
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| _A THANKSGIVING DISH. 
A dish well filled with mirth and joy, 
With sweetest songs,—the symphony 

Of fervent hearts and open hands, 

For home and friends, our God above, Of hearts enthralled with golden bands. 
And all His creatures here below— And may this happy festal dish 


The homeless ones, where’ er they go. Be on thy board. This is my wish. 
—Gay Davipson, 


ILED high with earnest words of praise, 
With noble deeds and charities, 
And crowded full of gentle love 
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- THE OLD TURKEY-HEN’S LAMENT. 


23 MOURN as one that struts alone, They did not know how soon they'd go 
4 Some barnyard ail deserted ; To roast upon the fender. 
rt My feathered spouse is in the house, Tight here te sigh 
bones and giblets sorted. Alone tn thie cold coop; 


His fattening side did ill betide I would not mind if I should find 
fis neck so proudly arching, Myself stewed into soup. 

The hatchet bright did on it light, Mh wie it ne, ah, wee is he, 
And sent his soul a-marching. And children hotly frying ; 

His young ones dear bemoaned him here Mine is the loss and theirs the sauce,— 


With guileless hearts and tender ; J scarce can keep from crying. 
—G, W. Haicur, 
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THANKSGIVING DAY AT THE PETERKINS’. 
Wuo CAME AND WuatT TuHey Dip. 

WISH we could have a Thanksgiv- 
ing party ourselves,” said Eliza- 
beth Eliza, “everybody else has 
one, and it seems so stupid not to 
have our own.” 

“But you know,” said Mrs. 
Peterkin, “that we are always In- 
vited to Ann Maria Bromwick’s ?” 

“And we always have a good 
dinner there,” said Mr. Peterkin. 

“T always eat some of each kind 
of pie there,” said Solomon John. 

“ And they never object to it,” 
said Agamemnon, “but instead 
they urge it.” 

“They expect it, it is the regular thing for Thanksgiving,” 
said one of the little boys. 

“Still it is the custom,” said Elizabeth Eliza, “for every- 
body to invite their family to Thanksgiving. Now we are 
not of the Bromwick family, and it does not seem to me quite 
right that we should not have our own family party.” 

“ But,” said Agamemnon, “if everybody had a family-party, 
who would there be to go to the family parties?” 

This was a difficult question. How did other people 
manage it? 

The Bromwicks had not a very large family of their cwn, so 
they could invite all the Peterkin family to their Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner, and had been glad to do so for a number of years. 

“They had two side-tables the last year,” said Elizabeth 
Eliza, ‘‘ because they had their grandmother and cousins on 
from the West.” 

Yes, the little boys had been placed at one of the side- 
tables, and had a separate turkey, and separate pies. 

“We had individual pies,” said the little boys in an ex- 
planatory chorus. 

“Ann Maria told me she expected their grandmother and 
cousins this year, and an uncle and his family from Vermont,” 
said Elizabeth Eliza. 

“It really seems as if we ought to have our own Family 
Party,” said Mr. Peterkin. 

“We ought to have chicken pie besides the roast turkey,” 
said Mrs. Peterkin. 

“And oysters, too,” exclaimed the little boys, “we had 
oysters at the Bromwicks’ last year.” 

“T think oysters are a little of an innovation,” said Mr. 
Peterkin. 

“ It depends upon how many we have,” said Elizabeth Eliza. 

“My mother always had pumpkin pie,” said Mrs. Peterkin. 
“If we have a Thanksgiving dinner of our own, I should pre- 
fer pumpkin pie.” 

‘Pumpkin pie seems the National thing,” said Mr. Peter- 
kin, “still we always had squash pie for our Thanksgiving, 
and I am not sure but squash is as truly ‘New England’ as 
pumpkin.” 

“T think pumpkin is more Connecticut,” said Mrs. Peterkin, 
“and our ancestors on both sides came from Connecticut.” 

“ Both is as good as one,” exclaimed the little boys. 

“T really do not see why we shall not have both,” said 
Elizabeth Eliza, in a conciliatory manner, and so this matter 
was decided. 

“Then we ought to have doughnuts in the morning before 
going to church,” said Agamemnon. 

This had always been one of the vexed Thanksgiving ques- 
tions in the Peterkin family. 

When Mr. Peterkin was a boy, it had been the custom in 


his family to furnish doughnuts in the morning before going 
to church or “ to meeting,” as the phrase went. 

Mrs. Peterkin had never smiled upon the institution. She 
had been brought up to the plan of saving the appetite for 
the Thanksgiving dinner, and would never allow even a 
luncheon on that day. 

But as they were now instituting their own Thanksgiving 
day, she yielded to the argument that they ought to take in 
all the family customs of both sides of the house, and she 
granted the early doughnuts, especially as they were likely to 
have dinner as late as half past two. 

Agamemnon had been thinking during this last discussion. 

“IT do not yet see,” he said, “how it is. If every family 
has a Thanksgiving dinner, how is it that any are left to go to 
Thanksgiving dinners? And yet we see that Thanksgiving 
dinner parties are very large, so that they have to have side- 
tables as at the Bromwicks’?” 

“Yes,” said Solomon John, “and this uncle and aunt who 
are coming to the Bromwicks’ this year—why do not they have 
their ‘Thanksgiving in Vermont, and then they would not be 
coming here to take up room at the Bromwicks’ table? or why 
does not the grandmother from out West, go to the uncle and 
aunt in Vermont, instead of coming here to the Bromwicks’ ?” 

This was a difficult question. If the Bromwicks had a 
family party, why did not they ask their relations? On the 
other hand, why did not the Peterkins ask the Bromwicks?”’ 

“T never thought of the question in that way before,” said 
Elizabeth Eliza. ‘The Bromwicks used to ask us because, 
as they said, they were a small family and they wanted to 
make out a large party for their Thanksgiving. I do not see 
why it should not have worked the other way. Because we 
are a larger family, we might have invited the Bromwicks.” 

“T am thankful it did not work so,” said Mrs. Peterkin, 
“for Mrs. Bromwick is so particular, I know she would have 
wanted something else in the mince pie.” 

This brought up the question of mince pie. 

“Should they have citron in, and cider and cinnamon and 
mace and cloves and allspice?” 

Solomon John and the little boys were of opinion that all 
kinds of spice ought to be put into their mince pies, indeed 
everything that ever was put into a mince pie. 

Agamemnon thought they ought to take the recipes for mince 
pie of the grandmothers on each side and make a combina- 
tion of the two. 

Mrs. Peterkin thought their regular family recipe was as 
good as could be found, and she was sure nobody had ever 
objected to her mince pies. 

Elizabeth Eliza said there was time to look up all the back 
Goop HousEKEEPINGS, and she thought they might compare 
their regular family recipe with the most satisfactory of the 
Goop HousEKEEPING recipes and select the best. 

“We might try them all before Thanksgiving,” suggested 
Solomon John, “and then we can certainly tell which is the 
best.” 

The little boys favored this plan. 

It was fortunate indeed that the Peterkins began so early, 
for it was necessary to consider every dish that was sug- 
gested, and Elizabeth Eliza made out a list of the different 
things that would be required. 

“T can ask Ann Maria what she has been in the habit of 
having,” said Elizabeth Eliza. “I domotthink that we care to 
copy exactly their Thanksgiving dinners—this is to be our din- 
ner—only I want to make sure that we have everything right.” 

So it was, that some weeks before Thanksgiving week,—in- 
deed before the Governor had proclaimed the day on which 
it was to be celebrated, the Peterkins had arranged what they 
were to have for dinner and how it was to be served, and that 
it should be at half past two in order to give time for an ap- 
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petite. The little boys had begged that there might be a 
side-table for them, but Mrs. Peterkin was not sure that she 
could grant an “individual” turkey for their table. She 
thought better to have one large eighteen-pound turkey to be 
carved by Mr. Peterkin himself. She had ordered this al- 
ready, a real Rhode Island turkey; she hoped it was one of 
the very turkeys she had seen feeding on a rich farm on the 
Rhode Island shore last summer. 

But there came up a difficult question, that threatened to 
break up the whole plan—and could they consent to break up 
their plan? 

Mrs. Peterkin had ordered not only the turkey, but her 
chickens, her pumpkins, squashes, all her vegetables,—there 
was a special head of celery growing for her, which the little 
boys visited every day. She had even laid in her nuts and 
raisins, and the little boys had the promise of cracking the 
nuts. The citron was bought, in case they should decide to 
use citron in the mince pie, the tongue and the ham were 
ordered, and the currants were concealed on an upper shelf 
of the kitchen closet. 

But a serious trouble suddenly presented itself. 

They had no Family! Who was there whom they could in- 
vite? Of course there were a great many outside people they 
could ask, but their object was to start with a background of a 
Family Party. Now how could they do this without a Family? 

Mr. Peterkin had a family tree. His name went back to 
ancestors in England and Scotland of well-known families 
there, and he knew well that the Peterses, the Petersons, the 
Pitkins all claimed relationship with him. It was a large 
family with many complications. But these were all distant 
relatives whom he had never seen. In his own personal 
family there was not even a grandmother! There was an old 
grandaunt who lived with an elder brother of Mr. Peterkin, in 


Alaska. But they could not send for the brother at such a dis- | 


tance, and he was laid up with rheumatism, and Mr. Peterkin 
had not seen him for years. He had no family but one mar- 
ried daughter living with him. The grandaunt, too, had been 
many years lame, and with difficulty had been taken to Alaska 
and had never left her nephew’s house since she reached it. 

“ But why have we not an uncle and aunt in Vermont,” asked 
Agamemnon, “ people generally do have one. It seems singu- 
lar that we have so many relatives in England and Scotland 
and none in Vermont, or New Hampshire or Connecticut ?” 

There had been an Aunt Eliza on her mother’s side, and 
an Aunt Elizabeth on her father’s, for whom Elizabeth Eliza 
had been named, but Aunt Elizabeth had died in infancy and 
Aunt Eliza was living in Texas on a ranch, with a married son. 
He had, to be sure, a large family, but none of them had ever 
come East, besides Aunt Eliza’s address had been lost the last 
time the family moved. Mrs. Peterkin was sure that the last 
letter from Texas had been put in a particular drawer, but the 
men had changed all the drawers when they moved the book- 
case, and they never could find that address, and how could 
they write when they didn’t know where to write to. 

All this took place, of course, before the Peterkin family 
went abroad, as everybody knows they did. Mr. Peterkin 
had always planned, when he did go to Europe, to look up 
these relations in England and Scotland. But it is well 
known that the Peterkin family went first to Egypt, and that 
afterwards they became hopelessly scattered, so that whether 
they could ever again have an invited family of only its own 
members, is very much to be doubted. Mr. and Mrs. Peter- 
kin were last heard of in Kamschatka, Elizabeth Eliza and 
her husband in Siberia, Agamemnon in Madagascar, Solomon 
John, perhaps, a victim to the Bulgarian Revolution, and the 
little boys, one knows not where. 

But of course no suspicion of all this dawned at this time on 
the Peterkin family. If it could have been suspected it might 


have quelled any desire for a Thanksgiving Party, or any wish 
for traveling abroad. 

“ After we return from Europe,” said Mr. Peterkin, “we 
shall be in a condition to invite our English and Scotch rela- 
tions, but we can hardly do it now, since we do not know 
where they are.” 

“T am afraid we shall have to give it all up,” said Mr. 
Peterkin, “how can we give a Family Dinner, if we have no 
family to invite ?” 

“We can’t give it up,” said Mrs. Peterkin, “for we have all 
the things.” 

“We might eat them in time,” suggested the little boys. 

“But we have declined the Bromwicks’ invitation,” said 
Elizabeth Eliza. “I told them that we were going to have a 
large Family dinner-party, and I think she has invited other 
guests in our place.” 

“Tf we could only have the lady from Philadelphia, and her 
family!” exclaimed Mrs. Peterkin. 

But the lady from Philadelphia was going to spend the 
winter in Italy. She had not, however, yet left, and they 
wrote to explain their predicament. 

She had time for only a hurried answer. 

“Tt is singular,” she replied, “that you have none of your 
own name and blood toinvite. I am constantly meeting with 
those who claim that they are ‘just like the Peterkins’, and 
must be of their family.” 

“ What does she mean,” exclaimed Mrs. Peterkin. “If she 
only would send us their names, we might invite them.” 

“T suppose she had not time for a list,” exclaimed Elizabeth 
Eliza. 

They took the note to Ann Maria. 

“If we could only find out who these people are, we might 
write them,” said Mr. Peterkin. 

Ann Maria took the letter and showed it to friends, the 
friends showed it to other friends. 

The week before ‘Mhanksgiving the house was flooded with 
letters and postals. 

“ Are we of your family?” was the question in each one, 
and then followed the history of some Peterkins incident, that 
the Peterkins themselves recognized as their own. 

One was signed “E. E.” “ My family have always called 
me ‘Elizabeth Eliza,’ the writer went on, because I so re- 
semble her.” Others declared themselves to be the true 
Agamemnon, or Solomon John, while every family had its 
train of “little boys.” 

In return for these notes,where they could, the Peterkins sent 
invitations to their Family Party, and some answers of accep- 
tance came, but they could form no idea how many to expect. 

But when the day came, and the dinner hour, there was a 
Regular Ovation! Crowds of guests came. Many of them 
had brought their own dinner. Fruit, vegetables, flowers, 
tongue, hams, mince pies appeared, heaped in baskets. One 
party brought a flag inscribed, “ We, too, are Peterkins!” 
and the rest were glad to assemble beneath the banner. 

The guests proposed not to stay long. 

“We are a polite family,” they exclaimed,—“ a true Peter- 
kin does not intrude.” 

“ A true Peterkin always wants to know how to do the right 
thing if he can find out what that is,” said another, “ and likes 
to do what other people do. Now we have néver been toa 
similar occasion, and we do not know whether to go or stay!” 

“Stay, oh, stay, of course,” said Mr. Peterkin, hospitably. 
“A Peterkin turns away no one of his family.” 

By this time three tables were laid in the dining-room, two 
in the entry, two in the parlors—even the kitchen was filled. 

“ How thankful I am we made so large a preparation!” 


said Mrs, Peterkin. For everybody stayed. 
—Lucretia P. Hale, 
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THANKSGIVING FOR TWO. 
“ It’s we two, it’s we two, it’s we two for aye, 
All the world and we two, and Heaven be our stay 
It’s we two, it’s we two, while the world’s away, 
Sitting by the golden sheaves on our wedding day.” 
—Jean Ingelow. 
HERE is not, in all New England, 
a prettier bit of country than is 
traversed by the Old Hill road, 
which leads from Starboro to Old 

Hill Town, lately shortened to 

Hillton. Starboro is a manufact- 

uring town. It has grown, within 

a decade, to a population of many 

thousands. It has whirring mills, 

paved and crowded streets, the 
telegraph and telephone, mail car- 
riers, and acity charter. As you 
ride away from it over the Old 

Hill road from the south side of 

the town, in almost the only direc- 

tion that is not threaded by gas 
pipes and telephone wires and horse car lines, you turn back 
for last glimpses of its mills, whose red brick contrasts so well 
against the green of its elms; its gray stone cottages, its mul- 
tiplying steeples, its many bridges across the winding river. 
But the road winds, too, and the hills grow steeper, and the 
murmur of the river grows fainter beneath you as you ride 
on; though there is many an interval where broad, green 
meadows lie, many a stretch of level field and forest. Many 
a nook too, where cozy old cottages nestle, with guardian 
oaks in front; many a wind-swept hight or breezy plateau 
where wide farmhouses stand four-square to strong, health- 
laden winds. Old Hill Town—for the inhabitants for the 
most part, scorn the newer name, and cling to the old, sig- 
nificant one—looks down with well-bred tolerance on its 
young neighbor town, with its bustle and its building, and its 
yet unclassified “society.” Though be it said, it does not 
scorn the increasing revenues its sons and daughters bring 
from these noisy factories and the stores and shops they have 
called into being. It has itself taken on a new prosperity, 
and felt the quicker current of life therefrom, in its staid 
banks and slow and sober markets. 

And real estate in Old Hill Town has advanced many per 
cent. during these few years of Starboro’s growth, though de- 
scending the ancestral lines, nowhere more closely kept than 
here, its farms are for the most part uncleft, its long-tilled 
acres follow their old-time divisions in all its lovely outlying 
districts. And within the dear old village the same white and 
yellow houses stand at the same angles and are separated by 
the same distances along the wide, still streets. 

It was at the corner of one of the widest and shadiest streets, 
just as you enter Hill Town, that on a mild sunny day in early 
November, a young man with a resolute, kind face, a clear, 
bright glance, and the look as of one somehow used to facing 
toil and difficulty, stood, tying a horse to the quaint stone post. 
His companion during the ride from Starboro, whom he 
had just assisted to alight from the carriage, stood by waiting. 
He must have been more than thirty; she a little younger. 
She, too, despite her indication of womanly refinement, and 
the ladyhood that was patent from the tie of her bonnet to 
the tip of her boot, had the look and bearing of one who 
had made her own way, and that not an easy one. 

“Are you sure you brought the key, George?” she asked 
as they turned into the wide, still grassy yard in front of a 
squarely-built, straw-colored house, where quaint gables and 
ancient carvings proved that it had been built more than a 


half century. For answer he unlocked the great front door. 

“Tt isn’t the key, but one I had. I don’t know why Wylde 
doesn’t send the keys. There’s quite a bunch for inside and 
out. I must call and get them, and the deed, to-night.” 

They had stepped now into the square, old-fashioned hall. 
Out of it opened heavily-paneled doors into large, many- 
windowed rooms, on the right and left. . 

“Tsn’t it old-fashioned and home-like and dear?” said the 
girl delightedly, as she paused on the threshold of one of the 
rooms. Just asI knewit would be. I remember the outside, 
when I was a child. George, it seems too good to be true, 
that it should be yours—” 

“Ours, you mean,” he interpolated. 

“Ours then,” she amended, flushing, “No, yours and 
going to be ours. Such a home as we couldn’t get may be in 
a lifetime. Any house for a home to grow in would be a 
great deal to us, but this is so good! I can’t make it real!” 

“But it is,” he answered, trying to speak lightly. See 
these mantel-pieces of the old, dark marble ; and the floors of 
solid hard wood all of them. We needn’t have carpets every- 
where. And the doors almost thick enough to stand a siege!” 

“ How well our bric-a-brac will look on these mantels! 
And I’ve some old curtains that will make such lovely drap- 
eries for these long, wide windows, and the window-seats I'll 
cushion. And some old dimity that’s just the thing for the 
gables. My dear old things will fit it beautifully and har- 
monize better than the finest new. 

“This must be our dining-room. The side-board is here 
already. Only you must put in some drawers beneath.” 

“T’ll take the measurements now,” he answered, “but I 
want you to see this kitchen. Look out for the dust, I’m 
going to open the brick oven.” 

“ Ah! this is the pleasantest room in the house with its win- 
dows South and East. MHere’s where I’ll sit down when 
dinner is ready, and it’s time for you. How near the bank 
looks, and how very, very good it all is!” 

And she sat down opposite him in the deep window-seat, 
while he rejoined : 

“Do you remember, dear, how a year ago, you tried to cheer 
me, one day when things were more deeply, darkly blue than 
common? You said there would be a way. Our home 
would come to us, or we to it, in time, in God’s time, you said, 
if we but worked and waited and hoped meanwhile.” 

“T remember,” she answered, smiling, and brushing the 
tears away. “ And it was so, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, and it seems a good token to begin life with, Beth. 
Your simple faith, your instinct of faith, was so much truer, 
so much more nearly parallel with God’s purpose for us than 
all my plans and calculations. I shall remember it.” 

““What Thanksgivings we’ll keep here, Beth!” he went on 
more gayly. “And when shall I be ordering the turkey for 
the first one? Turkey for two it is!” 

“Thanksgiving for two, and I mean to have that oven 
swept out and heated to cook our Thanksgiving dinner,” she 
said, going nearer to inspect it again; and turning back 
quickly, she said more solemnly than she had before spoken : 

“ How much God is giving us, how much He is trusting us 
with! It can’t be all for ourselves, we mustn’t let our home 
be all for ourselves ; it must be His, and we will use itfor Him 
and for His sad and lonely ones too, as well as for ourselves 
and our friends.” 

Their’s had been a long engagement. George Kinnard 
had been clerk in a large hardware store. Elizabeth During 
was teacher in one of the public schools. Neither had father 
or mother, brother or sister; but he had his father’s debts to 
pay, and she had been bound in gratitude to aid out of her 
salary the aunt who had befriended her in her orphaned girl- 
hood, till her young cousins could come forward as bread- 
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winners in their turn. And when they were released from 
these obligations, lo! four years of their engagement had 
gone by, and the home they were planning for seemed as far 
off and as unaitainable as ever. 

Six months before the story opens, George had been ap- 
pointed to a responsible and lucrative position in the Hill 
Town Bank, and a little later, another joy had come to them 
in the shape of this house, the legacy of his uncle, Enoch 
Kinnard. Asthey agreed, nothing more auspicious could have 
befallen them. Beth had the furniture that had belonged to 
her parents, both of whom were of old Old Hill Town families. 
To this they had added bits of newer furnishing, and for 
months Beth had been preparing daintily hemmed bed linen, 
stores of snowy, glossy napery, scores of strong towels that it 
was fun to hem of evenings, long, soft, coarse dish-wipers, al- 
ready bleached and softened, and the stout, knitted dishcloths 
thather fingers were aching to use. What tender thoughts, 
what hopes and dreams were inwoven with the stitches! What 
memories of her childhood clustered around every one of her 
treasured pieces of mahogany and cherry wood, her silver and 
china! And what memories would be making, by-and-by in 
these old rooms! But the shadows were gathering now in the 
corners, and reluctantly they turned to go. 

“Oh! there are some samples of cards in my pocket I 
meant toshow you. We shall want to send our announce- 
ment and our ‘at home’s’ of course,” he said, as they drove 
away. “ But you can look at them now.” 

While Beth leaned back in the carriage and mused over 
wedding cards, he bethought himself of a letter he had taken 
from the office just before they started, and he drew it from 
his pocket and opened it. His exclamation roused Beth from 
her reverie. 

“What is it?” she asked, startled. 

He laid the letterin her hands, and she read only eight 
lines, formally worded; but they stated that the house and 
land supposed to have been held, without incumbrance, by 
the late Enoch Kinnard, and by him willed to his nephew, 
George Kinnard, was found to be heavily mortgaged; and 
the mortgagee by foreclosure, had taken the property, so that 
it was now in legal possession of said mortgagee, Judge 
During, of Hilton. Beth was first to speak. 

“ Well,” she said, speaking hurriedly to shake the tremble 
out of her voice, “you won’t have to order the turkey, 
George, and the mince-meat can wait, and we needn’t hurry 
about the moving. The turkey will have time to grow, and 
the pumpkins to ripen. Our Thanksgiving isn’t for this 
year.” And then they tried to laugh, but Beth caught her 
breath in a sob instead. 

The sun shone right radiantly next morning over Old Hill. 
The red roofs gathered new warmth of color from the sun- 
shine ; the while the white houses stood out plainly among the 
leafless trees; and the smoke from the great chimneys made 
straight and slender columns of gray in the cool, still air. 
The sunbeams peeped in curiously between the old shut- 
ters left yesterday ajar, of the house in the corner; playing 
upon the antique carvings of the wainscoting in hall and sit- 
ting-room, and lying in broader bands upon the kitchen floor. 

Just across the wide clear square, this same sunshine lay in 
warm bars of scarlet and gold upon the delicate carpet of the 
breakfast room in Judge During’s stately home. The Judge and 
his wife, for there were only they two left there now, sat at 
breakfast. A fire crackled on the hearth, and the glow from the 
flames played with the glancing sunbeams upon the gleaming 
coffee-urn, along the heavy gilt frames of the family portraits 
on the walls, and across the bindings of the books that filled the 
low cases on three sides of the room. Breakfast was always 
a cheerful meal there, indeed, most meals were cheerful. 
“Tt heartened one amazingly,” 


just to sit at table there. The judge himself was as enlivening 
as the crackling fire, with an intermittent glow and merri- 
ment not unlike its own. And the fair, gentle woman oppo- 
site him, with so serene and earnest a kindliness in her deep 
blue eyes, reminded you of nothing so much as the sunlight 
she delighted in. 

They were lingering over their coffee, when the Starboro 
stage stopped a moment at the gate, a light step crossed the 
piazza, and straightway with a brisk little knock to announce 
her coming, a brisk little woman entered. 

“Ah! Miss Molly, what brings you out soearly? You look 
younger than ever, with your red cheeks and bright eyes. Per- 
haps that’s what you set out for,” began the Judge teasingly. 

But she paid little heed to him. 

“You'll excuse me Mrs. During, for coming in upon you 
so, but I’ve found I can come for a few days anyway if you 
want me. I expected to, be busy over to Starboro till Thanks- 
giving time. I was doing some wedding things, but the 
wedding’s put off ; something happened at the last minute.” 

“I’m very glad to get you, Miss Marvin,” answered Mrs. 
During. “And I’m all ready too, save some little things I 
can get the Judge to order.” 

“Yes, I came early on purpose,” said the dressmaker. 
“You see,” she went on confidentially, for the Judge had 
taken his newspaper, and was apparently absorbed in its con- 
tents, “you see, I was at work for Elizabeth During, over to 
Starboro. She’s engaged to George Kinnard, he’s in Hill 
Town Bank now. And they was going to be married this 
Thanksgiving time, and a-coming out here to live. Enoch 
Kinnard, you know, George’s uncle, left him the old Stratton 
place on the corner here; and they was a-fixing up round 
and going to send their goods over this very day. They’d 
lotted on eating their Thanksgiving dinner there, had every- 
thing planned and all. And yesterday he hada letter. And 
it turns out the place don’t belong to them after all, but to 
somebody else that’s held a big mortgage on it !” 

“ How hard for them!” 

“ Ain’t it? Beth, she boards to her cousin’s, Bashie Kerlis. 
Bashie’s a particular friend of mine, has been since we was 
girls together. So I know all about it. I knew she’d been 
a-getting ready this long time, had her sheets done, and even 
her towels and dish-cloths made. And last night she came 
right round and told me, thinking of course I’d want to be 
working for some one else. Beth’s a real nice girl!” 

“She is a far-away cousin of ours, or of my husband’s, 
though we knew her very little.” 

“She'd ha’ been neighbor to ye, wouldn’t she? And now 
I’m going right upstairs and open the sewin’-room blinds, and 
touch off the fire. No, you needn’t send Martha, I kin do it.” 

The clock counted out eight silvery chimes from its carven 
case, and the Judge rose hastily. 

“T hold that mortgage, Amy, though I didn’t know who it 
was thought he owned it. I would, have given him a chance, 
though ’twould have been a poor one, really, for the place isn’t 
worth more than the face of the mortgage.” 

Mrs. During looked up wistfully, and their eyes met. But 
neither spoke and in a moment more he had gone. But she 
sighed and her eyes had a soft cloud over their sunniness as 
she went upstairs to Miss Marvin. She was not surprised, 
however, to hear his key in the lock at lunch time. “I forgot 
your memorandum,” was his excuse for this appearance. 
“Why didn’t you remind me?” 

“I'll go make it out now,” volunteered Miss Marvin. 
“You won’t be likely to go off without your dinner, and mine 
can wait a bit. I’ll be back before you’re through.” 

“ Amy,” said the Judge, after she had left the room, and 
they were alone, “ Arthur During, in my young days, helped 
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and what I am, but for him. And I never repaid him. I 
should like to turn the service over now to his daughter!” 

“Why not?” and her eyes were shining. 

“ Well, for one thing, I couldn’t buy that fine place at the 
Shore, that we looked at, you know.” 

“Who cares for that? I don’t, and I don’t believe you do 
either!” 

“The European trip might have to wait, though I don’t 
think it. We wanted to join Helen in the spring, you know.” 

“That can wait, too, if need be. Helen won’t come home 
for two years yet.” : 

“ And I was hoarding every stray dollar to endow Hill Town 
Institute. It needs to be put ona sure and broader basis.” 

“John,” and there was a brave little thrill of decision in 
Mrs. During’s voice, “you know I have favored the Insti- 
tute plan from the beginning. It will help so many of our 
young people to higher and broader Jives. But I would cer- 
tainly rather endow a home than a school!” 

It had been a hard day in the school-room, a trying day at 
the bank. Beth was tired, George depressed. So they sat 
very soberly and silently in Miss Kerlis’s back parlor, while 
she nodded over her knitting in the dining-room beyond. 
Beth’s work was not her treasured napery, hemmed by hand, 
nor towels, nor curtains, nor dainty draperies; nor bits of her 
modest /rousseau. She had put all these away, and, bent on 
economy, yea, bound to it more than ever, she realized, was 
turning last winter’s jacket for another year’s service. Fortu- 
nately her resignation, though written, had not been handed in. 

There was a ring at the door and Miss Bashie roused her- 
self, and went to get the evening mail from the carrier. 

“Letters for you, Bethie,” she said returning, and Beth 
opened one with idle curiosity. The other was thicker, and 
addressed evidently in the same hand. 

George, looking up a moment later, saw her grow white, 
and sprang to her side. By that time she was laughing and 
crying hysterically, saying when she could speak : 

“Tt’s our Thanksgiving given back tous! Read!’ 

You have guessed already the import of the letter. The 
legal document that accompanied it was a deed of gift con- 
veying to Elizabeth During her “heirs and assigns forever,” 
the estate known as the Stratton place, with all the appurte- 
nances thereof. And Judge During’s kind note accompany- 
ing it said it was but the payment of a Jong-standing debt of 
gratitude to her father. | And so Miss Marvin was recalled 
and the wedding preparations went forward again more briskly 
and blithely because of the delay. And their joy seemed more 
really theirs, and a dearer and more wonderful possession, be- 
cause of its seeming withdrawal, and its new bestowment. 

November is a frowning, fearful, tearful month, more ca- 
pricious than April itself, and stern and forbidding where 
April is tenderly mild. Yet the sun rarely refuses to smile 
upon our New England feast-day. He, too, must look in 
upon the gathered groups that keep this harvest feast. 

And so on this Thanksgiving Day, the sunlight fell in 
blessing through the many-paned windows of the old dining- 
room of the corner house, where two sat together for the 
first time at their own table. In other years, on other days, 
their friends should be bidden, this day seemed for them 
alone in their thankfulness. 

And across the square it flooded the long room where 
Judge During’s guests were gathered, resting tenderly on his 
silvery head and on her yet golden hair. An Indian summer 
peace seemed to shine in their faces, and their answering 
eyes were full of happy memories. And perhaps the sweet- 
est thought of all that gladdened them, was the remem- 
brance that, through their bounty, in another home newly 
founded to-day, was kept the dear New England Thanksgiving. 

—Olive £. Dana. 
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EVERY-DAY DESSERTS—PART VI. 
AND DESSERTS FOR EvEky Day. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER I. 
Orange Ice. 

Make as on November 20, with juice of six oranges and one 
lemon to one quart of water and three-fourths of a pound of sugar. 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 2. 

Carrot Pudding (good). 

Two cupfuls of grated carrot, one and one-half cupfuls of finely 
chopped suet, four tablespoonfuls of dark, brown sugar, eight 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half of a pound of raisins, one-half of a 
pound of currants, one saltspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
mace. Steam four hours. Set in the oven twenty minutes before 
serving. Sauce 8. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 3. 
Mrs. C’s Pudding. 


Peel and quarter twelve tart apples. Put inakettle with one 
cupful of molasses, butter the size of a walnut, one pint of hot water, 
When it boils cover with paste made of one pint of flour, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one small cupful of milk. 
Cover well and boil gently twenty minutes. Sauce 5. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 4. 
Lemon Jelly Sponge. 

Bake in layers, cake made of three eggs, one cupful of sugar, 
butter the size of an egg, one-half of a cupful of milk, one and one- 
halt cupfuls of flour, and one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Spread between, three eggs, one cupful of powdered 
sugar, four teaspoonfuls of cream, and the juice of one lemon, 
set in a pan of hot water to thicken. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 5. 
Sago Peach Pudding. 

Soak one teacupful of sago in one quart of tepid, salted water 
one hour. Boil till clear, adding hot water to make thin as por- 
ridge and sugar to taste. Pour over a dish of canned peaches and 


bake. Sauce 12. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 6. 
Roxbury Cakes. 


Fry on a griddle, and eat with maple syrup. Make the batter of 
one egg, one cupful of sour milk, one-half of a tablespoonful of 
butter, one-half of a teacupful of sugar, two and one-half cupfuls 
of flour, and one-half of a teaspoonful of soda. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7. 
Mince Pie. 

Bake in two crusts, mince-meat made from the mixture of one 
pound of boiled beef, one pound of chopped suet, four pounds of 
apples, two pounds of raisins, two pounds of currants, one-half of 
a pound of citron, one pound of sugar, one quart of cider, alcohol 
to taste, one teaspoonful each of cinnamon and mace, and one-half 
of a teaspoonful of cloves. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 
Hominy Pudding. 

Two-thirds of a cupful of hominy, one and one-half pints of 
milk boiled together one hour. Add two eggs, one teaspoonful of 
vanilla, one cupful of sugar, and one tablespoonful of butter. 
Bake. Sauce 3. 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 9. 
Cocoanut and Apple Tart. 

Bake, in pattypans lined with pastry, rich, sweet apple sauce and 
sprinkle with cocoanut. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 10. 
Peach Cobbler. 

Line a dish with biscuit dough, and put ina layer of drained, 
canned peaches, then a layer of sugar and dot with bits of butter 
rolled in flour, then peaches, and so on until the dish is full. 
Cover with the crust and cut a slit in the middle and pour in one 
cupful of boiling water and bake. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 11. 
Strawberry Roll. 

Cut thinly rolled piecrust into oblong pieces, cover with straw- ~ 

berry jam and roll up and bake. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12. 


Cake and Bread Pudding. 
One pint of mixed bread and cake crumbs, one cupful of sugar, 
one quart of milk, yolks of four eggs, one tablespoonful of melted 
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butter. Bake in a deep dish, spread with jelly, and then with 
meringue made of the whites of four eggs. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13. 
Midnight Pudding. 

Bake in layers, one cupful of butter, two and one-half cupfuls of 
sugar, three eggs, one pint of flour, one and one-half teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, one cupful of milk, one tablespoonful of melted 
chocolate. Put between, custard, boiled together, of one-half of a 
pint of milk, one-half of a tablespoonful of butter, one-ha!f of a 
cupful of sugar, one-fourth of a cupful of melted chocolate, the 
yolks of two eggs, one teaspoonful of smooth corn-starch. On 
the top layer spread one-fourth of a cupful of water, three-fourths 
of a cupful of sugar, one-fourth of a cupful of grated chocolate 
boiled together, take from the fire and add the unbeaten white of 
one egg and spread while hot. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14. 
Roly Poly. 

Roll biscuit dough one-half inch thick, spread with raisins and 
roll up. Boil in a floured cloth in boiling water, eat with sauce 7. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER I5. 

Squash Pie. 

One-half of a cupful of stewed squash, one-half of a tablespoon- 
ful of smooth corn-starch, one-half of a teaspoonful of vanilla, one 
pint of milk, one egg, one-half of a saltspoonful of salt, three 
tablespoonfuls sugar. Bake in open shell of pastry. 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 16. 
Rice Fritters. 

One and one-half cupfuls of boiled rice, four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of melted butter, three eggs, one-half of a 
teaspoonful of nutmeg, and one tablespoonful of four. Make in 
balls, pressing a raisin into the center of each. Roll lightly in 
flour and fry in deep, hot lard. Sauce 5. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 17. 
Danish Cream. 

Soak one-half of a box of gelatine in water, add to one-fourth of 
a pint of hot juice from canned raspberries, three-fourths ofa pint 
of sherry, juice and rind of one lemon, one cupfulof sugar, and 
one stick of cinnamon. Set on the back part of the stove until the 
gelatine is dissolved. Strain ina mould. Sauce 1o. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 18. 
Baked Omelet. 

Pour two-thirds of a cupful of warm milk over butter the size of 
an egg; when melted add the yolks of four eggs beaten stiff, one 
tablespoonful of flour and two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. 
Stir in quickly the whites of four eggs beaten stiff. Bake ina 
buttered earthen dish at once. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 19. 
Wafers. 

One cupful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, two eggs, five cup- 
fuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, two tablespoon- 
fuls of milk. Roll very thin, cut in squares and bake. Spread 
with marmalade, lay two together. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 20. 
Perfect Pudding. 

One-half of a pound of stale sponge-cake crumbs, one-half of a 
cupful, each, of dried cherries, and sliced, canned peaches, put in 
a buttered mould in alternate layers, of cake and fruit. Pour over, 
custard of one and one-half pints of milk, one cupful of sugar, four 
eggs, and boil. Sauce 7. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 21. 
German Pie. 

Fill an open shell with sour apples cut in eighths and set on end 
till the dish is full. Scatter over one cupful of sugar, bits of 
butter, one saltspoonful of salt, and one teaspoonful of cinnamon: 
Cover when it begins to brown. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22. 
Buffalo Pudding. 

Make dough, and roll thin, of one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, 
two eggs, one cupful of butter, one-third of a cupful of sour milk, 
one-third of a teaspoonful of soda, one-half of a teaspoonful of 
vanilla, flour to roll. Line pattypans and bake. Then fill with 
_ jam and dot with whipped cream. 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 23. 
‘Whitpot. 

One cupful of cornmeal, one cupful of molasses, one teaspoonful 

of salt. Scald the meal with one cupful of boiling water and add to 


one quart of milk. 
Sauce 8. 


Bake one hour, stirring thoroughly three times 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 24. 
Lemon Rice. 


Boil one teacupful of rice in one pint of water till soaked up, add 
one pint of milk, butter the size of an egg, yolks of three eggs, 
the grated rind of one lemon, and one cupful of sugar. Bake in 
the oven and make meringue of the whites of three eggs, and one 
teaspoonful of lemon. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 25. 
Plum Pudding (very fine). 

One pound of chopped suet, one pound of flour, one pound of 
currants, one pound of stoned raisins, one-fourth of a pound of 
chopped citron, four eggs, one glass of brandy, spice to taste 
milk to make a stiff dough. Boil in a tin mould four hours. 
Sauce 7. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26. 
Mary’s Pudding. 


To one and one-half pints of boiling water add the juice of two 
lemons and one teacupful of sugar, then three tablespoonfuls of 
smooth corn-starch. Cook ten minutes and add the whites of four 
eggs beaten stiff. Eat cold with sauce ro. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27. 
Short Cake. 

Two eggs, butter the size of an egg, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
one cupful of milk, two cupfuls of flour, two large teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Bake in layers, spread with jelly and ice the 
top layer. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28. 
Apple Turnovers. 


One cupful of sugar, one cupful of milk, three tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, two large teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one egg, 
flour to roll. Cut in squares, lay a spoonful of apple sauce on 
each, turn over half, pinch the edges together and fry in deep lard. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29. 
Rice Pile. 


Two cupfuls of boiled rice (cold), three eggs beaten stiff, one 
saltspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of melted butter, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, one pint of flour, milk for soft batter. 
Bake on a griddle, and pile up with sugar and butter on each cake. 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 30. 
Lemon Apple Pudding. 

One-half of a pound of bread crumbs, one-fourth of a pound of 
suet, one-fourth of a pound of sugar, juice of one lemon, one grated 
apple, two tablespoonfuls of flour, two eggs beaten stiff. Boilina 
mould. Sauce 8. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 
Berry Pudding. 


Two cupfuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one 
egg, one tablespoonful of butter, three-fourths of a cupful of 
sugar, two-thirds of a cupful of milk, one-half of a cupful of 
drained, canned berries, rolled in the flour. Bake. Sauce 9. 

—Ruth Fall. 
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4 GIVE THANKS UNTO THE LORD. 


“*O give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good ; for His mercy endureth forever.” 


Enter into His gates with thanksgiving and into His courts with praise, 
Let gladness and joy tune the anthem before His shining face. 

Let heart unto heart make answer, He hath-forsaken us never— 

For the Lord our God is good; His mercy endureth forever. 


He hath made His face shine upon us through the long and varying year; 

In clouds and in darkness we saw Him, His presence hath shamed our fear. 

He hath blessed us in basket and store, in storm and in sunshine to- 
gether— 

For the Lord our God is good; His mercy endureth forever. 


He hath heard the cry of the poor ; the widow’s and orphan’s petition 
Have reached His pitying ear, and His grace hath given fruition. 

He hath rewarded our toil and blessed our earnest endeavor— 

For the Lord our God is good; His mercy endureth forever. 


So enter His gates with thanksgiving, go into His courts with praise ; 
Make glad the place of His worship with hymns of His wonderful grace. 


With life we will praise Him; e’en death from His praise our lips shall 


not sever— 
For the Lord our God is good; His mercy endureth forever. 
—Ed. D. Warren, 
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Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AUNT HEPSY’S THANKSGIVING. 
AT Twenty-Five CENTs A HEAD FoR EATING It. 

D) MUST tell you, said Hepsy, how us 

Possum Benders celebrated Thanks- 
givin’. When Parson Wakeup—that’s 
our young minister—said the Possum 
Bend congregation ought to make a 
dinner on Thanksgivin’ an’ raise money 
to pay off the debt on our new church, 
I demurred, but your Uncle Jacob, he 
fell right into the plan at once. I 
argued that I couldn’t see no sense in 
cookin’ up a big dinner an’ carryin’ it 
off three miles from home an’ then 
payin’ twenty- i cents a head for the privilege of eatin’ it ; 

but Jacob is like a stump, an’ just as immovable when once 
his head is sot in the wrong direction. 

“Good land!” says he: ‘‘ you don’t reckon we’ll eat all the 
dinner ourselves, do you? We intend to make the profit 
offen the outsiders that come in. 

“ Now s’pos’n,” says he—he’s allus a s’pos’n somethin’—- 
“ now s’pos’n a few families of us gets up a dinner an’ people 
come an’ eat it at twenty-five cents a head. There’s good 
money in it, plenty an’ cheap as things are to cook. At 
twenty-five cents a head every hundred persons will be 
twenty-five dollars; an’ s’pos’n a thousan’ should come an’ 
eat, it would be two hundred an’ fifty dollars, Hepsy ; enough 
to pay off our hull church debt an’ fifty dollars over.” 

The figgers did sound encouragin’, but I still demurred, for 
even if I’d felt sure that figgers wouldn’t lie, it wasn’t ac- 
cordin’ to my idee of things to raise church money that way; 
but Jacob said I was too Puritanicky in my views. When two 
people get determinedly sot in different directions it takes a 
heap of arguin’ sometimes to get them to pull together, an’ so 
it was with Jacob an’ me. Finally Parson Wakeup, he come 
to see me about it. 

“Well, Sister Sniffles,” say he, “how are you by now on 
that dinner question?” 

“Well,” says I, “ I’m still a demurrin’.” We allus throve 
when Parson Good-speach pastored us, an’ he never sug- 
gested any such new-fangled ways of gettin’ money for the 
church. 

“Parson Good-speach is a good man, Sister Sniffles, as 
none more than myself has reasons for knowin’,” said he, 
“but he’s old now, behind the times. New times must adopt 
new means to succeed, an’ I’m very sorry to see one of the 
most inflooential sisters in the church a demurrin’. The 
church is in danger of backslidin’ when the sisters gets to 
demurrin’. 

“ The sisters of Pea Ridge congregation made three hun- 
dred dollars last year offen church fairs an’ suppers an’ such 
like. Suppose, instead, they had spent their time a demur- 
rin’; how different the result would have been an’ how sad. 
Sein’ that it’s not given to women to speak in the church, 
how thankful she ought to be for the blessed privilege of 
cookin’ an’ eatin’ to the glory of the Lord. Wherefore, Sister 
Sniffles, I do hope you'll cease a demurrin’ an’ join in with a 
full hand an’ a grateful heart an’ help the other sisters in the 
noble work of makin’ a dinner to the Lord.” 

He said a heap more that I won’t try to repeat about its 
bein’ a duty to give substantial thanks, an’ the ease an’ 
agility with which the sisters could raise funds for the church 
when they were so minded as to cook an’ eat to the glory of 
the Lord. 

Sein’ that they were all sot against me I stopped a demur- 
rin’, joined in with what grace I could, but I had no heart in 
the work ; so I told Jacob, an’ so I told others, 


About ten families of us, bein’ the leadin’ families of the 
congregation, joined in to furnish the major part of tue 
dinner, leavin’ a few cakes an’ pickles an’ the like to be 
furnished by others not so able. 

Well, such a time as we had a cookin’ an’ a fixin’. I do be- 
lieve Jacob would a been willin’ for me to cook the last tee- 
total thing about the house, he was so-afraid there wouldn’t 
be vittals enough for the big crowd of eaters he was countin’ 
on havin’ there. I baked an’ boiled an’ fried an’ stewed till 
my whole anathomy was one mass of aches an’ pains, an’ I 
felt as if there was not a budge left in my system, I was so 
fagged out. 

Brother Wakeup said the sisters of Pea Ridge allus gave 
part warm dinners in cold weather, an’ it was decided that we 
must have part warm dinner, an’ a plenty of hot coffee any 
way, so I promised to let them take my cookin’-stove, an’ 
Sister Perry promised hers, an’ Mrs. Juniper promised to 
send her gassoline, it bein’ the only one in the neighborhood. 
Jimmy Dunover—that’s Parson Dunover’s boy—an’ Sammy 
Hopkins they were to come round early in the mornin’ an’ 
take the stoves an’ other utensils an’ some of the other boys 
were to meet them at the church an’ help set up the stoves in 
the wood-house an’ fix tables in the class-rooms ready for 
spreadin’ the dinner. The auditorum was to be left for a sort 
of general muster ground. 

Well, Thanksgivin’ mornin’ came at last an’ everybody at 
our house was up by times. We got early breakfast an’ then 
raked the fire out of the stove so it could cool ; then Jacob, he 
hustled through his work an’ I hustled through mine an’ we 
went to packin’ dinner, an’ Jacob, he must have a hand in 
everything, a hinderin’ all the time a heap more than he 
helped. Among the rest he goes an’ fills a gallon jug with 
sorghum molasses an’ wanted me to put that in, but I was 
firm that I would not. “Just as if anybody will want that,” 
says I, “ with all the other things we’ve got fixed to take.” 

“You dunno what they’ll want,” says he, “ an’ its cheap an’ 
plenty an’ I think we ought to take it.” 

We were still a disputin’ about it when the boys drove up 
to get the stove, an’ they joined with Jacob. 

“Let him put it-in, Aunt Hepsy,” says they. 
don’t want to take it we’ll take it in our wagon.” 

“ Well, for peace sake, then, take it along,” says I. 

By the time the dinner was all packed it was time to dress 
an’ start, an’ Jacob kept a hurryin’ me so I was all of a worrit 
before we got off. I put on my old brown alapacky an’ a big 
gingham apron which I thought would be suitable for such an 
occasion ; but Jacob—nothing would do but he must wear his 
best, an’ so he put on an almost bran new suit of store clothes 
that he hadn’t had but a little over a year, an’ sputtered 
around an’ said I looked like old Nancy Quimby, because I 
wouldn’t wear my new Heneretter cloth that Mrs. Dillsy up to 
Fiddle-burg charged me fifty cents just for cuttin’ out. I told 
him flatly I wasn’t goin’ to put on my best to go mussin’ all 
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day among vittals, an’ he wished before night that he hadn’t. . 


When we got to the church several families was there an’ 
others soon followed with equal provisions, an’ it did seem as 
if we had enough for a thousan’, if only the thousan’ had 
been there to eat it; but what do you think those boys—the 
little wretches—had done with that molasses? They had a 
fire in one of the stoves an’ had the last drop of it on in pots 
a boilin’ it into candy, an’ such a myssin’ as they had of it 
before evenin’! I was that provoked I could a brushed the 
last one of them a dozen times, but thinks I, young folks 
ain’t young folks but once, an’ I held my peace. 

When we got our dinner spread, it was a most temptin’ 
feast, an’ no mistake. Parson Wakeup was mightily pleased. 
He said the bounty exceeded the bounty of anything he’d 
seen in that line before. 
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“Now, Sister Sniffles,” says he, “aint this better than 
demurrin’?”’ 

“Tt may be,” says I, “but the exertion of it is a heap 
harder on the physicals.” 

Among the folks to dinner was one young fellow from 
Buzzsaw City. He was one of them dude chaps we hear so 
much about, an’ he said he had heard we were goin’ to give 
a dinner an’ had come all the way out there just to rustycate 
for a day an’ throw off all restraint while he gave himself up 
to the pleasure and enjoyment of the genial sociability of a 
pristine community. He used a heap of big words, but he 
was a harmless enough lookin’ creetur, an’ seemed free- 
hearted, for he came to dinner three times an’ brought a girl 
every time, payin’ for both, an’ yet I’m bound to say he 
didn’t eat as much all put together as old Ebeneze Dunlap 
did at one sittin’. 

After they’d all been to dinner the folks were sittin’ round, 
the young folks ’specially, enjoyin’ a social time, an’ the 
chap from Buzzsaw was makin’ himself pleasant to Phebe 
Ann Simms, when, bein’ tired of settin’ I s’pose, he proposed 
to promenade round a little. Phebe Ann got up an’ he got 
up, but when he rose to his feet the chair he was a settin’ 
onto it rose with him. 

“Oh, it’s the work of sperits! he’s a megium, put him out!” 
shrieked Granny Stebbins, a turnin’ as pale as a corpse. 

“It’s that molasses candy that some of them pestiferous 
young’uns have daubed onto this chair,” says Deacon Posset, 
as he grabbed at the chair an’ sot it back where it belonged ; 
an’ I could see the deacon was mightily scorched, for Phebe 
Ann is his niece an’ he seemed pleased with the attentions 
the young chap had been payin’ her. By this time the hull 
house had took in the situation, an’ a titter went round as the 
dude chap, without a good bye to anybody, started for the 
door, an’ I do think if he had been bent on bloody murder he 
couldn’t a looked madder, an’ them that stood near said he 
swore a positive oath as he went out. 

Hank Dalby fairly haw-hawed. He said it served him 
right for presumin’ to be better than his betters because he 
parted his hair in the middle an’ smelt of perfumery ; but I 
surmised Hank was jealous because the fellow had been 
shinin’ round Phebe Ann. As for me, the accident damped 
my spirits, for I couldn’t help a blamin’ myself that I had 
ever give in for the molasses to be brought. I couldn’t see no 
harm in the fellow, only his clothes seemed a little too perten- 
tious an’ his language a little too grandiferous for the occasion. 

Along in the evenin’, when everybody had eat till they 
couldn’t hold no more, we set about packin’ up for home, an’ 
we had more than twelve basketfuls to take up, too, for the 
thopsan’ Jacob counted on didn’t come to eat, an’ the two 
hundred an’ fifty dollars he’d figgered out fell a little over two 
hundred short. It may pay some folks to make church din- 
ners, but then an’ there us Possum Benders concluded it 
didn’t pay us. 

Iwas tryin’ to make two plates of broken vittals go in 
where there was only room for one, an’ wonderin’ how I’d 
managed to get it all in in the mornin’, when Jacob comes an’ 
plucks me by the sleeve. “ Hepsy,” says he, “1 wish you’d 
see tome. I was afraid this mornin’ that you’d forgot to put 
any catchup into the dinner, an’ sein’ a bottle full on the 
shelf I just slipped it into my pocket an’ forgot all about it till 
a minute ago when I stumbled against the stove an’ broke 
the bottle. It’s all a runnin’ down my pants-leg; can’t you 
wipe it off or somethin’ ?” 

It wasn’t catchup he had in his pocket, but a bottle of 
raspberry juice I’d cooked to make coolin’ drinks in case of 
fever, an’ it had took the color out of his pants as far as it 
touched them. I see he was awfully cut up over it, but I was 
that pervoked I couldn’t sympathize. 


“A pretty speck you are now,” says I, “a lookin’ like a 
run-a-way convict with a stripe down your leg. Your pants is 
just ruined. Why can’t you learn to leave women’s affairs to 
women an’ not go botherin’ yourself a puttin’ up dinners.” 

All this was said in low tones an’ I might have said more 
for I was awfully pervoked, but just then little Thurlow came 
runnin’ in an’ says he in a whisper, “Oh, mammy, they’ve 


broke your new stove,—a great big corner offen the hearth; . 


but the boys don’t want you to know it till after they get 
gone.” 

It was an almost bran new stove I’d bought with my own 
money when I sold the brindled heifer, an’ I felt as if it was the 
last straw on the camel’s back. I wanted to set down there 
an’ weep, but I wouldn’t before folks, so I bravely bore up till 
we got started home, an’ then I let loose an’ Jacob an’ me 
had a few words, an’ I’m afraid I said some things I ought 
not to say to him I’d promised to love, honor an’ obey, but I 
think the Lord will forgive me, for my nerves was wore toa 
frazzle, an’ to make all worse a mizzlin’, drizzlin’ rain had 
sot in. 

When we got home an’ got some hot coffee, Jacob an’ me 
both felt better humored towards each other, an’ we consoled 
ourselves by puttin’ the blame onto Parson Wakeup, where 
we felt it belonged ; but I’m afraid we neither one of us felt 
as thankful as folks ought to feel on Thanksgivin’, though we 
did thank the Lord that no lives had been lost. 

Next year we are goin’ to try to get Parson Goodspeach 
back, an, when we want money for the church we'll put our 
hands in our pockets an’ get it. Such are the sentiments of 
the Possum Bend congregation. 

Jacob was over to Buzzsaw a few days ago an’ that dude 
chap has spread it all over the city that the folks of Possum 
Bend neighborhood are uncivilized heathens an’ not much 
better than cannibals. 

—Mrs. Harriet A. Chute. 
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IN NOVEMBER. 


The dun trees stand devoid of leaves, 
Their brown arms wildly swinging, 

A lone jay ’mong the nude boughs grieves, 
The brooks alone are singing ; 

The boughs still hold the tenements 
Of birds flown far away ; 

The grapevines clinging to the fence 
Are leafless, all, and gray. 


The nun-like crows the mown fields glean, 
Repulsion no more fearing ; 

The timorous partridge, swift and keen, 
Drums loud within the clearing ; 

The squirrels chatter all the day 
Among the chestnut trees, 

While hiding wholesome food away 
For days less warm than these. 


At early eve the stars convene, 
And flash, it seems, more brightly, 
The planets like vast torches gleam, 
And meteors wander nightly ; 
The welkin only charms the eye, 
Set with its countless gems, 
O’er earth the dank winds wail and sigh 
For vanished anadems. 


November, solemn, weird and drear, 
What was some past November’s wrong, 
That Nature made thee of the throng, 
The most unlovely of the year? 
—E. B. Lowe. 


“E’en in these bleak November days 
There’s gladness for the heart that heeds. 
The marsh to me no gloom conveys, 
Though the gray frost be on the weeds. 
—Charles Dawson Shanly. 
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OLD-FASHIONED THANKSGIVINGS. 
AND SOME OLD-TIME FOLKS. 
OW that Christmas has become a 
National holiday and is so univer- 
sally celebrated, -much of the old- 
time glory has departed from our 
New England Thanksgiving—the 
great Feast Day of the past genera- 
tions. Fifty years ago it was the 
} one day of all the year to which to 
Way look forward with hope and pleas- 
my ure; and from which to date, as a 
sure and safe mark. There were 
more weddings on that day than on 
y any one day of the year, and births, 
happened so;” if not on 
iS ik that day, so near to it that mothers 
could say with a kind of patriotic 
pride, ‘“‘ My Susan was born just three weeks before Thanks- 
giving;” or “My John was born the Sunday after Thanks- 
giving.” 

It always used to seem as though the day had been insti- 
tuted for farmers,—very likely because the people that I knew 
most about when a child belonged to that class. I am quite 
sure that the Proclamation that the old minister read with 
such solemn emphasis, was aimed most directly to the “ Hus- 
bandman,” both in “their basket and in their store.’’ Oh, 
what days and weeks of preparation! For us children, for 
those of us who were old enough to go, school was the all- 
absorbing theme, and for this we were to be made ready. 
The winter school always commenced the Monday after 
Thanksgiving, and whether we should like the new “ master,” 
and whether we should get our old seats, were to us most im- 
portant questions. 

Some time in October we were taken to the town shoe- 
maker to be measured for our winter boots and bootees, as 
girls’ boots were then called. My father would go with us 
and carry along in the wagon a large roll of leather that he 
had had tanned from the skins of our own animals. Our 
shoemaker did very nice work for us, but the number of lies 
he told about the time when each child should have his or 
her's ready, far exceeded the number of children, boots and 
shoes all counted together. 

Everything we wore was as much home-grown and home- 
made as our shoes. The woolen cloth for “men’s wear” was 
made in an adjoining town, and the coarser fleeces of the 
wool were taken to the factory and exchanged for strongly 
made cassimere and satinet. These goods were cut and made 
at home into garments for the father and brothers. This 
work was done by a tailoress, a maiden woman with whom 
my mother had a standing agreement to come every year. A 
younger woman was often hired as her assistant. Miss Fla- 
villa always brought her “goose” with her and very often 
would assert, “I depend upon my ‘goose’ to do all my finish- 
ing.” I wonder how the mothers of to-day would like to see 
their sons in such “roundabouts” and pantaloons as Miss 
Flavilla and her “ goose” turned out? 

The girls’ winter dresses were made by our grandmother, 
who lived only a few miles from us. The nicest and longest 
of the wool would be sent to her early in the season; this she 
combed and wound into large balls, from which she spun fine 
worsted threads. These were twisted together, “scoured 
out,” and then dyed, after which they were woven into firm, 
even cloth, which, after being finished or dressed at the mill, 
was sent home to us and made into handsome dresses, strong 
and durable. Our grandmother also spun and wove yarn into 
heavy flannel, which was in large checks, also in plain 


colors. These goods were used for the boys’ cloaks. How 
strangely tall boys would look now in such cloaks, made per- 
fectly straight and rather scant, reaching down to their heels. 
Men wore cloaks made in such fashion, of a Scotch plaid 
camlet. Imagine a short, stout man walking up the broad 
isle of your church dressed in a bright plaid cloak of stiff 
cloth, gathered into a high velvet collar fastened with an 
enormous hook and eye, connected across the throat with a 
heavy brass chain, then you see one old fashion. Besides all 
this manufacturing of new garments at our house, there was 
much making over and “letting out” and “letting down” of 
old ones, with always the thought, if not expressed in words, 
“To be done before Thanksgiving.” 

In addition to all this outer covering must be the plans and 
preparations for the satisfaction and delectation of the “inner 
man.” Endless cooking! The big brick oven must be 
heated over and over again, to bake mince pies, apple pies 
and pumpkin pies, whole ovens full of each kind, and rye 
bread, wheat bread, and rye-and-Indian bread, sweetest, 
brownest and best of all. As a last thing to put into the last 
heating was the stone jar of apple with a piece of bread dough 
as a cover, to be baked all night and come out rich and clear 
as the morning light. Various sauces were among these sub- 
stantial preparations. Always would be prepared a barrel of 
apple-sauce, made of sweet or sour apples, with perhaps part 
quinces, stewed in a syrup made of boiled cider. Pumpkin 
sauce, too, was made by cutting the long rings in squares of 
two inches each and stewing a longtime. This sauce was 
very much prized by the older members of the family. How 
handsome it looked in the large store-room in a red earthen 
pan! piled high, and such a lovely ‘color. 

Chickens were coaxed or crammed into a good killing con- 
dition, and on the Monday or Tuesday before Thanksgiving 
“the slaughter of the innocents” usually began. How 
strangely those bare bodies and bloody heads looked hanging 
from the high hooks in the long woodshed. Early on Wed- 
nesday the singeing and boiling of those ill-fated fowls would 
begin. The smaller ones were always set away for the glorious 
chicken-pie, the larger ones for the breakfast on Thanksgiv- 
ing morning. 

Those days of work and worry were long and lonesome 
days to the younger members of the family. Would the work 
ever be done and the long-wished-for day ever, ever come. 
But come it did at last. How changed everything seemed. 
Everybody had a look full of peace and praise. There was 
no longer hurry or haste, but every one going quickly about 
to help along the first great event of the day—the Thanks- 
giving breakfast. 

Fried chickens! The largest platter in the house was first 
covered with a creamy crust baked in long irregular shapes 
to a nice brown. Above this delicious melting crust was 
piled high and round, legs and wings, with “wish bones” and 
bones that none ever wished to get of those well-fattened 
fowls. Such breast meat in long slivered bits, so crisp and 
brown, and the dark meat so rich and sweet. And oh, the 
hearts! Each child wanted “heart,” and my father could al- 
ways find a “heart” for every one and there were ten of us. 
But some of us at least could see the knowing twinkle in his 
eye. I think none of those ten children made chicken-hearted 
men or women. 

Did anything on earth ever taste as good as these fried 
chickens? I know just how that mother fried those chickens, 
I know all the process, step by step, and yet, in all my years 
of housekeeping, now more than thirty, I have never made a 
dish of such fried chickens. Was it the day? was it the 
chickens? was it the table full of hungry, happy children, or 
was it the touch of that mother’s hand? 

Did we make all our breakfast of fried chicken? By no 
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means; our breakfast would have been incomplete without 
pie. Not only each child would have a large piece, but, oh! 
rare treat! a choice of kinds. 

It was at one of these never-to-be-forgotten breakfasts that 
a funny incident happened. My mother had only just sat 
down by my father—they always sat side by side at the head 
of our large table—when she dropped her voice, and we all 
hushed our jubilant voices to hear her say, “ When I asked 
the ‘Little Man’ in the kitchen which he would have, apple 


which was quite common in those days,—not quite what is | 


now called tramps; they were roving men whose names we 
knew, and for whose comfort we provided—in a certain way. 
My mother kept an amount of bed-clothes, sufficient to make 
a bed for these expected visitors, which were only used for 
that purpose. They were always fed from the family table 
and thankful for what was given them. We called them “Old 
Codgers”’ and enjoyed their “quips and cranks and wanton 
wiles.” We had quite a list of them. “Old Frost” seemed 
rightly named, for he was always crabbed and cross, and 
there was a tradition that ‘‘ He would lie so that the air would 
be blue all around him.” 

“Job Saul” was a dark man. Whether his color was tinged 
with Indian or African blood I do not remember, but he loved 
cider, and once, when quite alone in the house, he gave me 
pennies to draw him a mug from the barrel in the cellar. I 
did not do it for the money, but because I was afraid to refuse 
him. There was a look on his face that I did not like, but 
my pennies were hard-earned, for father and the boys took it 
as a great joke that I had “treated” Job Saul. 

Asher Crane, son of old Col. Crane, was another of these 
““Codgers.” How well we children knew his history, as my 
mother had lived near his family before she was married. 
This son, Asher, had been a bright,,promising boy, but had 
early taken to drink, and while yet a young man had “spent 
a handsome property that his father left him.” When he 
came, which he did with great regularity, he was always given 
a seat at the table with the family. His appetite was wonder- 
ful. .The amount of food that he consumed at a single meal 
was a fact we could never reconcile with his manners, which 
were those of a gentleman. 

“Old Hunt” was a very odd sample of hunfinity, as good 
natured as he was conceited. His conceits were chiefly in writ- 
ing and patching,—writing the names of each member of the 
family on the kitchen floor with chalk and patching his clothes 
without taking them off. His pantaloons were so covered with 
different colors and shapes that it was quite impossible to tell 
what the original color or cloth had been. He always had a 
pack with him which we supposed to be patches yet to be ap- 
plied. His writing was really very good. To the never for- 
gotten question, “ How long did you go to school, Mr. Hunt?” 
would come the same prompt and pleased answer, “Only 
tew days and a half.” The last time he ever came, he told us 
with much delight that he had been mistaken, that his sister, 
in looking over the records, had found that he had been to 
school only “ tew half days.” 

—Esther Paige. 


Collected for Goop HousEKEEPING. 
GOOD WORDS FROM GOOD BOOKS. 
Office always brings obligations and a certain kind of slavery. 


It has always been considered best to dress according to one’s 
business and position. 


Of all the appetites that curse young men, the appetite for office 
seems to me to be the silliest and meanest. 
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CHRISTMAS OANDIES. 


Goop RECIPES FOR MAKING THEM. 
Caramel. 


Three pounds of sugar (Coffee A, or granulated), one-half of a 
pound of baker’s chocolate, one-fourth of a pound of butter, one 
cupful of cream or milk. Vanilla to taste. Cut or scrape the choco- 
late, put it with the other ingredients named above in a saucepan, 


| with the exception of seasoning. Boil from ten to fifteen minutes, 
| remove from the stove and beat well for as long a time as your 
or pumpkin pie, he said ‘I guess I will take a piece of mince.” | 
We never forgot that. This “ Little Man” was one of aclass | 


Remember that education like some other things, does not con- | 


sist in the multitude of things a man possesses. 


—/. G. Holland. | 


strength permits, return to the fire and boil till thick enough to 
mould. Have ready caramel pans already greased, pour in after 
seasoning, when sufficiently hard make in squares. These are 
delicious, but to beat them is no slight task and may be dispensed 
with and you will still have delicious sweets. 

Cocoanut Balls. 

Grate a large nut and place in a cool place, then take one pound 
of granulated sugar, add to ita gill of water, place over the fire 
and boil till it is aou¢ to candy, remove at once and stir in the 
cocoanut. Let it cool, then, make in balls the size of a small 
peach put these on dishes to form, turning often till they harden. 
I generally divide the mixture and color one-half pink. These 
bon-bons are very ornamental on a supper or dinner table and 
also on Christmas trees. 

Butter Scotch (very rich). 

One pound of sugar, one-fourth of a pound of butter one gill 
of water, cream, butter and sugar together, the latter Coffee A, 
add water and boil till ready to mould. ¢ 
Ice Cream Candy. 

Three pints of sugar, three-fourths of a pint of water, one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, boil till it ropes, remove from the fire 
and stir in any seasoning you wish and pull till white. 

Marsh Mallows. 

Dissolve one-half of a pound of gum arabic in one pint of water, 
strain, add one-half of a pound of sugar; place over the fire and 
stir constantly till the syrup becomes of the consistency of honey; 
then, add gradually the whites of four eggs well beaten, stir till the 
mixture will not adhere to the fingers, have a pan dusted with 
starch at hand, pour into this, and when cool enough divide into 
forms usually ‘Seen. Marsh mallows are delightful if they are 
placed when a little stale in the stove and slightly browned. 

—V.L. W. 
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NOVEMBER. 


To earth has come November— 
The fields and skies are gray, 
And winds are chill, 
While ’round the hill 
The dead leaves whirl al! day. 
There’s scarce a glimpse of sun or mon, 
And night comes down in the afternoon ! 
But as we sit, 
With fires all lit, 
Sweet stories we’]] remember : 
We talk our best, 
We laugh and jest, 
We sing our songs, and say, 
happy in November 
If hearts are in their May!” 
But in the heart’s November,— 
Though all the earth is gay, 
There’s naught but doubt 
To think about, 
And naught that’s glad to say ; 
The eyes are wet and the lips are dumb, 
And the songs have died, as the tears have come! 
We blindly grope 
For sweet, lost Hope! 
We fain would not remember ; 
Ah, strange and drear 
All things appear! 
And cold and dark the way 
When hearts have found November, 
Though all the year be May. ; 
—Cara W. Bronson. 
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FLOWERS IN THE HOME. 
INSTRUCTION FOR INDOOR CULTURE. 

HE pleasure to be derived from growing 
plants in the window is certainly much 
greater than the trouble or expense 
they cause. There is something very 
cheering in the sight of green and bloom- 
ing plants, when the view beyond shows 
only such variations as are to be found 
in the changes from snow-drifts and blue 
skies, to falling snow or chilling rain 
and gloomy gray clouds. It is not an 
easy matter to determine, with no other 
help than the scanty descriptions given 
in the florists’ catalogues, what plants 
are best adapted for house culture. It 
frequently happens that the unfortunate 
purchaser, who is anxious to secure only 
such plants as will endure the various 

disadvantages of ordinary -parlars and other rooms not 
speciatly adapted tothe cultivation of flowers, is very likely 
to select plaints suited only for greenhouse culture. The 
result is certain disappointment. The flower-stand and win- 
dow soon present a shabby appearance and the plants 
dwindle and die until the disgusted cultivator is glad to 
remove them out of sight. 

Another easily and often made mistake, almost as fatal to 
the success of the window-garden as the former, is that 
plants are purchased from the greenhouse after cold weather 
begins and are brought directly into the dry, heated air of the 
house. Such a decided change seriously affects any plant. 
The more tender ones are nearly certain to die, and even 
those which will endure about any usage require several 
months to get accustomed to the change. 

The best plan, when the greenhouse is to be the source of 
supply, is to procure the plants early in the fall and place 
them on the piazza or in some sheltered place near the house. 
As.the nights grow cooler, they must be taken indoors at 
sundown, and when there is an early cold rain or wind they 
should not be kept out during the day. 

While the weather is yet pleasant the plants should be re- 
moved into the house to become used to their new location 
before fires are started. The plants which have been spend- 
ing their summer out of doors should be treated in the same 
manner. When in this way they are accustomed to the 
change by degrees they do not droop, lose their leaves or 
show any discomfort. 

There is nothing which will so greatly embellish a room at 
so little expense as growing plants, but in order to be an 
ornament, they must be thrifty and show a wealth of bloom 
or of foliage, otherwise they are unsightly objects. 

There are a number of plants so hardy that they will flourish 
with little care and attention and without the advantages 
demanded by more delicate specimens. But even the most 
hardy will do better if some thought is given to their needs 
and they are given the locations best suited to them. Some 
flowers, which would thrive at an east or west window, would 
make little headway if placed where they get the direct rays 
of the sun at midday, while others, like salamanders, will stand 
any amount of heat and do best at a south window. Few 
plants will grow and bloom without sunshine, but there are a 
few which make a lovely show even in a north window. All 
kinds of ferns love just such a situation; sweet violets will 
grow among the ferns and bloom freely, filling the room with 
their sweet odor. The varieties of begonias which depend 
for their beauty on foliage rather than flowers do well with- 
out sun. We have even seen begonias covered with bloom 


and perfect masses of foliage which had reached that state 
of perfection without a ray of sunshine. 

For south windows geraniums, fuchsias, sweet alyssum, 
heliotropes, carnations, and oxalis will give perfect satisfac- 
tion and a mass of bloom. They can also be grown in an east 
or west window, but geraniums particularly will not do so well 
any place asin a south window. Begonias, callas, fuchsias, 
feverfew, mignonette, all do well where they get sun but part 
of the day. 

Any of the following plants are to be relied on either for 
bloom or foliage as stated. They are particularly suited to 
the furnace-heated, dust-ladened air of our dwellings and do 
not need much attention: The India-rubber tree) ficus elas- 
tica) stands at the head of decorative house plants, which will 
stand a hot, dry atmosphere. A large, well-grown specimen 
will have leaves four or five inches wide and nearly a foot 
long. It does not drop its leaves easily, some remaining on 
several years. The leaves should be dusted frequently. The 
plant requires plenty of light and water and makes a better 
growth if supplied with plant food once a week. 

Dracena Terminalis is another very ornamental, long- 
leaved plant. Like the ficus it will stand a dry atmosphere. 
Its leaves are a dark crimson, marked lengthwise with a 
lighter pink. The plants need repotting spring and fall. 
During the winter the leaves must be wiped off with a damp 
sponge as often as the dust accumulates on them. It re- 
quires some sunshine and considerable water. 

Another plant which will thrive in the same situation is the 
screw pine (Pandamus javanacus). P. variegatus is particu- 
larly desirable. It has long, narrow, drooping leaves varie- 
gated with lighter green, almost white. It will do well with 
but little sunshine, but needs plenty of light. It requires but 
a moderate quantity of water. 

Most of the palm family are suited for pot culture and do 
well when given a place where they are secure from freezing. 
They will do with little light and for this reason are desirable 
ornaments for the hall or the stairway landing. They do not, 
however, object to sunshine and are a handsome addition to 
any collection of plants. They should be kept in a rather 
small pot. They require a peaty soil mixed with sand and 
plenty of water. Zzvistona Chinensis is one of the most 
elegant varieties, but Zatania Bourbonica and the dwarf pal- 
metto (Sabal Adamsonii) are also very good. 

There are but few ferns which do well outside of a fernery. 
The only two kinds which we know from experience will do 
well in an ordinary room are the sword fern (nephaolepis) and 
the stag’s horn fern (Platycerum alcicorme). The sword fern 
will make a fine growth in a north window where it does not 
get any sun and will also grow in the full rays of the sun. 
They are well suited for growing in hanging baskets. The 
handsomest one we ever saw was in a basket in a south win- 
dow. It was fully a yard in diameter and was not moved 
from its place during the winter. It was never sprinkled and 
received no attention beyond supplying it with water. 

The curious stag’s horn fern will grow if fastened toa block 
of wood and set in a suspended pot, so it can grow over the 
sides. It requires frequent sprinkling. 

All the above are valuable for their ornamental foliage 
only, but there is no lack of easily cultivated plants which 
will yield a constant supply of bloom. . 

Mahernia odorata is a plant bearing a profusion of small, 
yellow, very sweet-scented flowers.’ It requires no special 
treatment. It has finely cut foliage and is quite ornamental 
when not in bloom. The beautiful foliage and free blooming 
qualities of the begonias make them a general favorite. 
They are easily culivated. They need a moderately rich soil 
and must not be kept too wet. They do well either ina 
north or south window. #. Scepturn is a new variegated 
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variety. B. Metallica, B. Sanguinea, and B. Coccinnea or rubic, 
are all desirable. Achania malvaviscus is a shrubby plant 
which blooms the year round. It oughtto be in every window 
garden, for it will stand any neglect, save want of water and 
is not troubled with any kind of insect. Those plants which 
are excellent for pot culture when they can have heat and full 
exposure to the sun are Browallia Cerviakon B. elata alba 
and L£schscholtzia Californica, the first named blue and 
white and the latter a bright yellow. Both are annuals; the 
seeds should be planted in the pots where they are to grow 
about the last of September. They will come into bloom in 
a few weeks and bloom all winter. 

Other annuals well worthy of pot culture are sweet alyssum, 
mignonette and morning glories. The latter are fine for 
hanging baskets and for pots. When grown in apot ona 
trellis a foot high, they will show a perfect mass of flowers. 
In the house the flowers remain out all day and are about half 


the usual size. 
—Mrs. L. A. Faunce. 
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THANKSGIVING ON THE FARM. 


~ When gray November’s skies are o’er us 
We raise our glad Thanksgiving chorus, 
Cheerful and glad and gay. 
For Winter’s biting blasts are near, 
And frosty rime, short days and drear, 
E’en Indian summer’s passed away. 


Yet stored in garret, cellar, barn, 

In stacks and corn-cribs on the farm, 
Are gifts from Summer’s hand; 

Hid in the woodpile’s mammoth heap, 

What cheer and sparkle lay asleep 
To glow at our command! 


Within the house is homely thrift, 

What matter if the snow-clouds drift, 
Comfort and love abound ! 

No idle hands around the hearth, 

No waste, no want, but joy and mirth 
Within these walls are found! 


What though the house is small and old. 

*Twill shield us well from storm and cold; 
Aye! and the stranger too! 

*Twill hold as much of happy love 

As if its roof reached heaven above, 
Spread wide as ocean blue. 


Thank God for all ; and may the year 

Now standing our worn threshold near 
Bring us as hearty joys 

Of loving, earnest, vigorous toil. 

Work and hard study will not spoil 
Our eager girls and boys. 


For all the rest, we bow the head, 
And follow as we may be led, 

With honest hearts and true. 
Content to know where duty leads ; 
With grateful hearts and faithful deeds 

Our life path to pursue. 
—Mary Hume Dougine. 
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HOUSEHOLD SUGGESTIONS. 

House plants will not thrive when kept in a draft. 

Eggs seem more tender when put into water that is cold, 
and allowed to boil gradually. 

Carpet dealers use a composition called camphorene for 
keeping rugs free from vermin. 

Save your back many an ache by having your ironing board 
a little higher than usual, high enough so that you need not 
bend over it. The suggestion might also apply to the sink 
and kitchen table. 


—Kathryn Maher. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
NOTES ON PRAOTIOAL FANOY WORK. 
PILLOWS AND PILLOW MAKING. 
Sues MONG the most useful and comfort-giving articles 
26@@) of fancy work are the pretty pillows which are seen 
J A in such luxurious abundance nowadays. Few rooms 
ERS 


in the modern house are free from their invasion, 
and parlor, living-room, library and bedroom are all 

made more attractive by these dainty things so sug- 

gestive of ease and comfort. For couches they are 

indeed indispensable, and it is wonderful how many a 
chair whose unyielding back has heretofore only served to re- 
mind you that you too have a back and a very tired one, may 
become a haven of rest and peace by the addition of one of 
these pillows. These may be made artistic and pretty with little 
work and very slight expense, by using some of the materials 
so much in vogue now for decorative purposes. Blue denim 
or blue jeans is a very effective covering, and combines the 


/ many merits of being cheap, durable, artistic and fashionable. 


It may be made up on either the right or the wrong side, and 
the rather intense blue tone is softened very much by re- 
peated washings before using it. One of the newest of these 
pillows is oblong rather than square, a conventional design 
marked on the under or lighter-colored side of the denim and 
outlined in white cord either couched or button-holed down. 
The two narrow ends of the pillow are finished bya long 
fringe of the white cord. To make this you cut the cord into 
twenty-two inch lengths ; take two of these lengths and draw 
them through the denim an eighth of an inch from the edge ; 
twist them tightly, and tie a little two-inch tassel made of the 
cord intothe end. Repeat this along the end of the pillow 
at intervals of an inch orinch and a quarter. The fine mac- 
reme or hammock cord is the kind used. 

The pillows are also pretty with conventionalized chry- 
santhemums, dogwood, or Marguerites powdered over the 
top, or clustered disks or star-shaped figures, and worked in 
white linen floss or the heavy rope linen. Or they may be 
done in soft yellows and olives, or white cord button-holed 
down with yellow linen, and may be finished simply by a 
heavy twisted white cord. Pillows of the white Bolton sheet- 
ing are worked in the rope linens which come in the tapestry 
colors. The different shades of yellow and golden brown, 
and the dull blues, are particularly effective on the cream- 
colored ground of the sheeting. A pillow of unbleached 
butcher’s linen worked in yellow and the ends finished with 
the long cord and tassels of yellow is very artistic. 

Hammock pillows are long and narrow, fifteen by twenty- 
one inches being a good dimension. One covered with the 
plain yellow awning-cloth and finished across the two ends 
with yellow cord and tassels, or in red turkey calico with 
red cord and tassels, gives a very gay and Mexican effect 
to the hammock, suggestive of tropical countries and lan- 
gourous ease. s 

For any one who wishes to avoid the many stitches which 
even asimple design requires, are the pretty chintzes and 
cretonnes, or the more expensive India silks which come in 
such exquisite colorings. These are decorative with no 
other finish than that of drawing in the four corners and add- 
ing a little rosette of the chintz or silk. A very good substi- 
tute for eider-down or feathers in stuffing these pillows is 
excelsior, an inexpensive substance to be found at any up- 
holsterer’s. 

Dainty baby pillows are made by covering the plain bed- 
ticking case with pink or blue silesia and then making the 
little pillow slips of fine white linen fastened at both ends 
with pearl studs, and borders of drawn work or lace insertion 
above the hem. 

—Jeannette Smith, 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 

XXII. 
STvLisH ENGLISH TAILOR Gowns. LuxuRIOUS WRAPS, COMFORT- 
ABLE UNDERWEAR AND SENSIBLE Boots. 


Lrrcrrr HE plain styles of the English tailor prevail 


in the street dress. They are more pro- 
nounced in their severity and simplicity 
than in any season past. The plain 
smoothly-fitting bodices which have been 
a part of the street gown for several sea- 
sons are retained and are furnished with 
plain vests of heavy corded silk with revers 
of braiding or velvet at the sides. The 
bodice is still short on the hips and is finished with a slight 
point or square tabs at the back. Such bodices as these form 
the house waist for the majority of tailor costumes, though in 
some instances tailors are using the short jacket reaching 
nearly to the waist line with a closely-fitted vest which ends 
at the waist line under a gathered First Empire girdle. This 
jacket closely resembles the Zouave jackets worn twenty 
years ago, but the corners are square and not rounding, and 
they are fitted to the figure and extend below the waist at the 
back. A high collar, as high as the throat of the wearer will 
bear, and a close coat sieeve, are still de rigeur. With either 
style of house waist given is worn the plain draped Directoire 
skirt previously described and which fashionable tailors are 
adopting generally. The simplicity of cut used this season 
will be a relief to the home dressmaker, who, if she is pos- 
sessed of any talent in the art, can easily model a stylish 
gown of cloth and finish it as daintily and deftly as a tailor’s 
workwoman. The greatest drawback is in the fitting. Ifshe 
is not skillful in this way, it is far wiser for her to have the 
bodice of her gown cut, fitted and basted for her. It may be 
a relief to women who are struggling with home dressmakers 
to know that some of the best tailors make misfits, owing in 
some cases to carelessness induced by the rush of business. 

The Directoire polonaise with its wide revers and flaring 
collar is a popular model for tailor dresses. English women 
do not wear an outside wrap with their street gowns, but add 
underneath their bodice or polonaise, a vest of chamois to 
give additional warmth. The milder and more equable cli- 
mate of England, together with the fact that English women 
habituate themselves to an indoor atmosphere colder than an 
American woman would consider tolerable, renders a heavy 
outside wrap superfluous. Linings of fur, the softest and 
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warmest woolen wraps must be resorted to in our country to | 


counteract the dangers of taking cold in stepping from the 
dry atmosphere of a furnace-heated house into the chill air 
of a winter’s morning. 

TAILOR COATS AND SKATING COSTUMES. 

Short jackets of smooth-faced colored cloths, with elaborate 
trimmings @ Za militaire, or trimmings of braid and borders of 
fur are still popular tailor wraps for the street. Tailors have 
not made so. inany long coats in previous seasons, because 
they covered up the gown beneath them and did away with 
the demand for an elaborate variety of street dresses. They 
are making many long wraps this season however. In double- 
breasted Newmarket styles a popular shape is a fine figured 
cloth in solid color like dark green or dark blue. Large 
pocket flaps of braid and velvet ornament the sides and large 
lap revers of velvet and braiding form a plastron at the neck. 
The Directoire coat is a favorite tailor’s model for young 
ladies. It extends to the foot of the gown and is often made 
up in smooth-faced dull-green cloth. Three capes edged with 
a piping fold of gold braid nearly cover the shoulders. A 
high standing collar is worn with the coat close to the throat 
during warm weather. During cold weather this collar which, 


with the front of the coat, is faced with black astrakhan, is 
turned back in revers, and a heavy vest of black astrakhan is 
added for extra warmth. Large-curved pocket flaps and 
lapels are added at the sides and back, and are ornamented 
with a peculiar French button of huge size, suggestive of the 
Directoire period. 

Skating costumes are made in simple styles and free from 
drapery so that they do not interfere with the agile move- 
ments of the wearer. Gowns fitted to the figure in habit 
style, warmly lined and heavily trimmed with fur are popular 
for this purpose. Cloth caps trimmed with fur accompany 
these gowns. Long, natural furs and black furs of long fleece 
are used extensively for trimmings. The plainness of these 
gowns is also relieved by braidings in elaborate patterns. 
The huge Dérectoire muff in vogue years ago is renewed this 
season, but small muffs are also used. 


WARM WINTER UNDERWEAR. 


There seems to be no doubt that there is finally a rebellion 
among customers against the cotton and wool underwear 
which has been so long offered us, under the name of merino. 
This underwear has been one of the shams which people have 
patiently endured, partly because there was nothing better 
offered and partly because of the careless laundress, who by 
native processes of her own, uniformly and promptly shrunk 
all wool goods past wearing limits. Manufacturers of the 
ribbed wool and woolen silk or silk underwear, and of sani- 
tary underwear, make garments which are of fine wool, are 
dainty to look at and comfortable to wear and which are now 
fitting to the figure by their elasticity. These garments leave 
no heavy creases and add no apparent size to the figure. The 
choicest of these is the silk underwear, which in good quality 
begins at about $5 the vest. When more warmth is required, 
silk and wool or pure wool are used. The sanitary under- 
wear, which is imported, is made with fell seams and is not 
so comfortable for this reason as ribbed wool, although the 
beautiful white and natural colored stockinet of which it is 
made may be purchased by the yard and made up at home by 
hand with a softer seam. As these seams come only on the 
shoulder and in some other places and not under the arms, 
they are not seriously objectionable to every one. Very care- 
ful instructions are issued by the manufacturers for the wash- 
ing of these all wool and silk goods, and if these are followed 
this underwear will come out of the laundress’s hands unin- 
jured. While there are few people who are so extreme as to 
insist on woolen pocket handkerchiefs and woolen towels, as 
some of the more fanatical advocates of wool do, there are 
also few intelligent people who do not believe that a woolen 


*or silk undergarment is the most wholesome and comfortable 


clothing and that they are not essential to health in winter 
and summer. To be wholesome and comfortable, this article 
should be porous and elastic, and it is exactly such garments 
that the manufactures of the new styles of underwear provide, 
and for these reasons they have at once become popular with 
sensible and fashionable people. 


WALKING BOOTS, 


The fashionable walking boot for winter is of calfskin, 
buttoned and brogued or pieced with a border of little holes 
at the seams, which, however, are merely ornamental and do 
not extend farther than the lap of the leather. The tip of the 
boot is pointed and the soles are extra stout. For ladies who 
prefer a lighter boot, there are those made of kid morocco, 
heavy-soled, pointed at the tip and foxed with patent leather. 

—flelena Rowe. 


BEAUTY, like ice, our footing doth betray; _ 

Who can tread sure on the smooth, slippery way? 
Pleased with the passage, we glide swiftly on, 

And see the dangers which we cannot shun.— Dryden. 
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THE 00OZY OORNER. 

[/n this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.}—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


CREAMED CHICKEN. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some good cook please give recipe for “ Creamed Chicken” 
in the Cozy Corner, and greatly oblige, Mrs. L. K. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Can any reader of the Cozy Corner tell me how long it takes, by 
the pound, to cook the various meats in a braising pan? 
Lockport, N. Y. Mrs. C. A. W. 


WOMEN’S EXCHANGES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one please give, in GooD HOUSEKEEPING, the different 
addresses of the Woman’s Exchange in New York City, also if 
there is one in Washington, D. C., and where? =. me 6. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FISH BALLS. 
Eaitor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I would say to “ J. M. S.” that the following recipe for fish balls 
gives entire satisfaction at our house, and since using it the mak- 
ing of fish balls has been robbed of all terror. To one cupful of 
dry codfish picked fine, add three cupfuls of potatoes, peeled and 
cut in thick slices ; cook all together, putting the fish on top of the 
potatoes. When the potatoes are done, drain and mash the fish 
and potato together, always being careful to remove any bone 
which may be in the fish; add two tablespoonfuls of milk, a small 
salt spoonful of white pepper and one tablespoonful of butter; 
mix thoroughly, and when cool add one well beaten egg. They 
are very good without the egg, but are rather more creamy with it. 

DORCHESTER, Mass. E. E. W. 


COOKIES WITH AND WITHOUT ECGS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

A. B. B. will find that cookies made after the following recipe 
are delicious and never grow hard: 

Lemon CookiEs.—One cupful of butter, two of sugar, three eggs, one, 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in the juice of one lemon; add the grated 
rind and flour enough (about a quart) to make of proper consistency for 
rolling. 

Another that is good is as follows: 

One cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of shortening, one egg, three 
tablespoonfuls of milk, very small teaspoonful soda (no cream tartar), 
nutmeg or caraway seeds. To make them without an egg, use two small 
teaspoonfuls of cream tartar and double the quantity of milk, which will 
be half a cupful. E. E. W. 

DORCHESTER, MAss. 


A DISINFECTANT. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In answer to “An Anxious Inquirer,” who asks for a disinfec- 
tant, I send the inclosed taken from a medical journal: “ Esmarch 
concludes a series of extended experiments on the disinfection of 
rooms, with the conclusion that were he relying on these experiments 
to recommend a method of disinfecting walls, he should give the 
preference before all others to rubbing with bread. The wall is 
thereby most certainly cleansed from all germs; the procedure is 
absolutely without danger, and makes possible an immediate occu- 
pation of the room, which can scarcely be considered justifiable 
after disinfection with corrosive sublimate ; and, finally, it is easy 


and inexpensive even for untrained people to carry out. He be- 
lieves also that in this way the danger of subsequent infection 
from the wall is reduced toa minimum so far as can be judged 
from the standpoint of knowledge we now possess. 

CINNAMON BUNS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Mrs. “ R. W. W.,” Elizabeth, N. J., will find the following recipe 
for Cinnamon Buns a good one: One and one-half cupfuls of 
milk, one-half of a cupful of sugar, one-half of a cupful of yeast, 
mixed with flour to make a sponge of the usual consistency; let it 
rise over night. In the morning, add one-half of a cupful of sugar, 
one-half of a cupful of butter, one-half of a cupful of currants or 
raisins. Set to rise again, and when light roll out to about half an 
inch in thickness, sprinkle generously with sugar and ground cin- 
namon. (The taste of some may require u spreading of butter at 
this point.) After rolling up closely, cut into slices about an inch 


in thickness, Jay these on a buttered pan and let them rise. When 
light, moisten the top with milk, and bake brown. 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. Mrs. F. A. L. 


SUGAR COOKIES, COLOGNE WATER AND FISH BALLS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

SuGaR CookigEs.—For A. B. B. Onecupful of sugar, one-half cupful of 
butter and one egg beaten to a cream ; add two-thirds cupful of milk in 
which is dissolved half a teaspoonful of soda, flavor to taste, mix soft, 
knead very little, and cut nearly half an inch thick. If cream is substi- 
tuted for the milk and butter, the cookies will melt in the mouth. Half 
a cupful of finely grated cocoanut or dried currants may be added for 
variety, or a thin slice of citron on each cookie. 

HOME-MADE COLOGNE WATER.—One quart of alcohol, three drams 
each of oil of lavender, bergamot and essence of lemon, one dram of oil 
of rosemary and three drops of oil of cinnamon. 

FisH BALLS.—Fish balls should be made into perfectly round balls 
and then dipped into a beaten egg. If the fat is hot enough they will not 
“Tumble.” M. C. D. 

WEsT STRATFORD, CT. 


COLOGNE AND PERFUMED WATER. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I see an inquiry in Goop HousEKEEPING for a recipe for co- 
logne, and send one which I think good and also recipes for two or 
three kinds of perfumed water; the Florida water especially, I 
have found excellent for use in severe headaches : 

CoLOGNE WATER.—One gallon of alcohol, twelve drams oil of laven- 
der, twelve drams oil of bergamot, twelve drams essence of lemon, four 
drams oil of rosemary, twelve drops oil of cinnamon. 

LAVENDER COLOGNE.—One ounce oil of lavender, one-eighth ounce 
oil of rosemary, one-quarter ounce oil of bergamot, half ounce essence of 
musk, one pint of rectified spirits. 

FLORIDA WATER.—Two ounces oil of bergamot, one-half ounce oil of 
lemon, one-half ounce oil of orange, one dram oil of neroli, two ounces 
tincture of benzoin, three gallons of pure alcohol. Reduce two per cent. 
and filter with magnesia. 

FLORIDA WATER (ANOTHER).—Two drams oil of lavender, two drams 
oil of bergamot, two drams oil of lemon, ten drops oil of rose, one dram 
oil of neroli, one dram tincture of tumeric, thirty drops oil of balm, two 
pints of best alcohol. 

LAVENDER WATER.—Four ounces oil of lavender, ten and one-half 
drams oil of bergamot, five drams oil of cloves, one dram oil of roses, 
one-half dram oil of origanum, one-half dram oil of rosemary, two ounces 
essence of musk, ten pints of alcohol, two pints of water. 

PERFUME.—One pint extract of rose, one pint extract of violet, one 
pint esprit de rose (triple), one pint extract jasmine, one ounce extract of 
ambergris, one ounce extract of musk, one-half ounce otto of citron, one- 
half ounce otto of zest, one-half ounce otto of bergamot, one dram otto 
of neroli. 


CHARLESTOWN, MASS. E. F.&. 


SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I find a whole string of cozy corner questions that I can answer 
as follows: I don’t know whether Mrs. E. H. S.’s husband will 
consider any home-made pies as nice as those he eats abroad. 
Some men are that way, either from some zest that viSiting lends 
their appetite or from “pure cussedness,” as the old lady said of 
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But I can give her a recipe (and a secret) 


her cross-patch spouse. 
about custard pies which has never failed to please the inexorably 


hypocritical masculines for whom we purvey. I got the recipe I 
give from a northern housekeeper whose pies never failed in de- 
liciousness. The “secret” was spontaneous evolution after fre- 
quent disheartening failures. Here is the recipe: 

CusTArRD P1es.—First make your pastry and line a deep baking-pan. 
Have the oven good and hot, so that the moment the pie goes in it will 
begin to bake before it has time to cook into the crust and make it horrid. 
A pound of flour and half a pound of lard will make crust enough for 
four pies. Then take one quart of new morning’s milk, four fresh eggs, 
eight tablespoonfuls of white sugar, a pinch of salt, and half a nutmeg; 
also, and this is the secret, a tablespoonful of fresh butter. Beat the 
eggs, sugar and butter together until very light, grate in the nutmeg, add 
the pinch of salt, stir in the milk and pour it in the pan and go straight 
to the oven with it. Watch it carefully, and just as soon as you find it 
is “set” and a knife blade stuck into it comes out clean, take it right 
out of the oven. To stay in a minute after. it gets firm will make it 
watery. The spoonful of butter, and the instant removal from the oven 
are the only “‘secrets’’ in custard pies. The flavoring, of course, is a 
matter of taste; we always use nutmeg, but then we prefer it. 

Try this recipe, my lady, and see if your liege lord doesn’t find 

‘the pies you make equal to those he has eaten at “ Cooley’s hotel.” 
If he says they are not, why tell him his taste is not to be relied 
on, and go your way serenely. 

1 don’t know if the following is the recipe that ‘“‘ Mrs. R. W. W.” 
asks for, but it is one way of making cinnamon buns. 

CINNAMON Buns.—Three pounds of best flour, half a pound of soft 
white sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, four fresh eggs, a teacupful of 
good yeast, a pint of new milk, and three tablespoonfuls of powdered 
cinnamon. Beat the eggs and sugar and half of the cinnamon together 
until very light, rub the butter into half of the flour, put the yeast and 
milk together, and with it mix up the beaten eggs, butter and flour into 
a batter and set it in a warm place to rise; when light, add the other half 
of the flour and set it to rise again. When very light, make the buns 
into round balls about the size of a medium roll, roll them flat with the 
rolling pin, and set them ina well buttered panto rise again. When 
very light, bake them in a quick oven, and as soon as done strew the 
tops thickly with the other half of the cinnamon and loaf sugar well 
mixed together, say a teacupful of sugar. It is better to sift the sugar 
and cinnamon together once or twice to get it well mixed, and then sift 
it over the top of the buns as soon as they are taken from the oven. 

As it happens, I have all the recipes asked for at my finger tips, 
but A. B. B.’s. We think cookies expensive things the way we 
make them. 

CookiEs.— Our recipe for them is precisely that for pound cake, ex- 
cept that only three-quarters of a pound of butter is used, and sufficient 
flour is added to make the batter a dough that can be rolled out on a 
board. Roll it very thin and cut any shape you fancy with jagging irons, 
or cake cutters. Fry them in boiling lard sufficient to float them. Take 
them out as soon as they get a light brown color with a perforated skim- 
mer, drain well and lay them on blotting paver, on a napkin near the 
fire to dry off all the lard. 

CookKIgs WITHOUT EGcGs.—One pint of rich sour cream, quarter of a 
pound of butter, one pound of good sugar (we always use soft white sugar 
for cakes), a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, or one grated nutmeg, 

* one teaspoonful of soda sifted in with a pound of flour. Mix all well to- 
gether, first creaming the sugar and butter. Add more flour if necessary 
to make a dough that can be rolled out and cut into cakes. If the cream 
is not sour, add two teaspoonfuls of lemon juice or cream of tartar. Roll 
thin and fry in boiling lard as directed in the first recipe. 

There are those who make cookies by the ordinary “tea cake” 
recipe, the only difference being that they are cooked in boiling 
lard instead of being baked in an oven, but this can hardly be called 
good housekeeping. 

DISINFECTANTS.—For a disinfectant in rooms we think nothing better 
than a saucer of chloride of zinc. Set in an out of the way place where 
it will not be touched by dress skirts, or the hands of little children. 
All druggists. can furnish it. But as several are asked for, I give a list 
furnished to me by a first-rate physician. He said: ‘ Bromo-chloraline 
is one of the best, so are Pratt’s disinfectants, called ‘ Pratt’s chlorides,’ 
‘Darby’s prophylactic fluid,’ carbolic acid No. 1, strong solution of 
copperas, fumes of burning sulphur, and in the Southern states a tin 
plate of lump rosin, or crude turpentine is set on the hearth or on two 
bricks (so as not to burrethe floor) and set on fire and the smoke allowed 
to fillthe room. Neither the sulphur nor rosin can be burnt in a room 
in which any one remains, as the fumes of the sulphur will suffocate and 
the rosin smoke is irritating in excess.’’ REBECCA CAMERON. 


QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 
FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only proviso 


being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


150.—CHARADE. 

“You the wHole,” said the irate father, 
And he locked the door and hid the key. 
“T the whole,’”’ said the dauntless daughter, 

But you see I’ll spell it without the ¢. 


So she kept her word, and the baffled father 
At last forgave, and her went to see ; 
And what do you think they had for supper ? 
My whole, with bread and cake, and tea. 
C. A. N. 


151.-METAGRAM. 


(1) I am a grain. (2) Behead me, I am a force or principle in 
nature. (3) Behead me again, I devour. (4) Behead me once more, 
I am now but a preposition. (5) Behead me yet once more, I am 
at the end of feet. A. 


152.—ENIGMA. 
Take a thousand and one, add fifty twice,— 


’Tis where things coarse are made fine in a trice. ONE. 


153.—UNFINISHED SENTENCES. 

1. The physician said that the bone was » the 

2. The fair brought us some to drink which she 
herself had » 

3. In the have little to say in church matters. 

4. The child » the beautiful » while she continues 

5. When heis » « « he will » « and break things though 
they may be » « much. TEN. 

154.—CONUNDRUMS. 

1. Why is a person who has lost his way often like a pioneer ? 

2. What is that which the housekeeper, the clergyman, the 
doctor, the banker, the lawyer, the editor, the farmer, the clerk 
possess yet no living being can boast of owning ? A. H. 


155.—A LITERARY DINNER. 

Every reader of Goop HouSsEKEEPING is cordially invited to 
the Literary Dinner, so attractively spread on GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING’s table, on the following page, where thirty-nine dishes are 
arranged in place on the table and sixty guests seated around it. 
The names of the dishes and guests are characterized as plainly as 
may be, in riddle, and for the solution and correct naming of these 
three prizes will be awarded, the First to the one who gives a 
solution, naming both dishes and guests correctly ; the Second to 
the one who first gives correctly the names of the guests alone; 
and the Third for the first correct rendering of the names of the 
dishes only, comprising the Bill of Fare. 

PRIZES. 


First.—Fruit Dish Dessert Set, consisting of a decorated por- 
celain fruit dish, sugar bowl and cream pitcher mounted on a silver 
and gold inlaid standard. This set is valued at $40, and is from 
the celebrated manufactory of the Meriden Britannia Company, 
Meriden, Ct., whose reputation for fine silver ware is world-wide. 

SECOND.—The Economy Wall Desk, so constructed as to 
occupy but little room and at the same time afford those con- 
veniences always needed where writing is to be done. It is 
fastened to the wall, and when closeg occupies no more space 
than a wall cabinet and is a handsome decoration for the room. 
This desk is manufactured by the Cortland Desk Company, Cort- 
land, N. Y., and is valued at $10.50. 

THIRD.—Goodholme’s Domestic Cyclopedia, an invaluable book 
of reliable household information, and an indispensable work in 
all well-ordered houses. Published by C. A. Montgomery & Co., 
New York. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


THE LOVED AND LOST. 


The loved and lost! Why do we call them 
lost ? 

Because we miss them from our onward road ? 
God’s unseen angel o’er our pathway crost, 
Looked on us all, and loving them the most, 

Straightway relieved them of life’s weary 

load. 


And this we call a “‘loss;” oh! selfish sorrow 
Of selfish hearts ! Oh ! we of little faith! 

Let us look round, some argument to borrow 

Why we in patience should await the morrow 
That surely must succeed this night of death. 


Ay, look upon this dreary, desert path, 
‘The thorns and thistles wheresoe’er we turn} 
What trials and what tears, what wrongs and 


wrath, 
What struggles and what strife the journey 
hath ! 
They have escaped from these, and lo! we 
mourn. 


Ask the poor sailor, when the wreck is done, 
Who with his treasure strove the shore to 
reach 
While with the raging waves he battled on, 
Was it not joy where every joy seemed gone, 
To see his loved ones landed on the beach ? 


A poor wayfarer, leading by the hand 
A little child, had halted by the well 
To wash from off her feet the clinging sand 
And tell the tired boy of that bright land 
Where, this long journey past, they longed 
to dwell; 


When lo! the King who many mansions had, 
Drew near and looked upon the suffering 
twain, 
Then pitying spake, ‘“‘ Give me the little lad; 
In strength renewed, and glorious beauty clad, 
I'll bring him with me when I come again.”’ 


Did she make answer selfishly and wrong — 

** Nay, but the woes I feel he too must share! ”” 
Or, rather bursting into joyful song. 
Go on her way rejoicing and made strong 

To struggle on, since he was freed from care. 


We will do likewise ; lbeath has made no breach 
In love and sympathy, in hope and trust; 
If outward sign or sound our ears ne’er reach, 
There is an inward spiritual speech 
That greets us still, though mortal tongues be 
dust. 


It bids us do the work that they laid down— 
Take up the song where they broke off the 
strain; 
So journeying till we reach the heavenly town, 
Where are laid up our treasures and our crown, 
And our lost loved ones will be found again. 
—Church of England Magazine. 


BESIDE THE CRADLE. 


There, in his tiny cot, he is sleeping a sinless 
sleep,— 

Here, by his cradle-side, I sit and watch, and 
weep. 

Watch, with the thought of his future searing 
my weary brain,— 

Weep, for the toil it will bring him, — the 
sorrow, the care, and the pain. 


Have I not done him a wrong, in flinging him 
into the strife ? 

Will he thank me one day, think you, for the 

thankless gift of life ? 


Calm is his baby slumber, with rosy lips apart; 
Ah me! to think of him sleepless, tossing with 
aching heart ! . 


Deadly the struggle for bread — fiercer and 
fiercer it grows : 

Will he stand or fallin the battle, my darling 
one? God knows! 


Dreary the dull, sad round, from morning till 
evening light— 

Out to the desk with the day, home from the 
desk at night. 


Will life have nothing better to offer my dearest 
one ? 

Then better, a thousand times better, his life 
had never begun. 


Yet, if success be his lot, will happiness come 
in its train ? 


Or is that buta phantom light, that we follow. 
but never attain ? 


Success! to be fawned on by some, reviled and 
belittled by most ; 

Hated for winning the race by the crowd who 
have struggled and lost. 


The snares of the evil women are waiting his 
feet to entwine, 

And the rattling lure of the dice-box, and the 
strong arch-curse of wine. 


His heart will be torn by the cry of the hungry 
he cannot feed, 

While Dives rolls by in his chariot, and Laza- 
rus dies in his need. 


And the clash of contending creeds will hurtle 
about his head, 

But the world will be dark and cheerless, as 
though goodness and God were deag. 


Have I not done him a wrong, in flinging him 
into the strife ? 
Will he not pray for the rest that ends our 
poor wearisome life ? 
There, in his baby cot, he is sleeping a sinless 
sleep,— 
Here, by his cradle-side, I sit, and watch, and 
weep. 
—Alfred Berlyn. 


HARVEST-TIME. 


Across the sunlit fields the reapers come, 
Bearing the garnered sheaves in gladsome 
train, 
And in a long procession, one by one 
Singing a melody, some sweet refrain: 
And far beyond, the distant meadows’ green 
Stretches in beauty o’er the summer main ; 
From sky to sky a vast expanse is seen 
Of wondrous fields on fields of golden grain. 
Ho, lads ! for the harvest-time, 
When the reapers sing 
And the echoes ring 
In the tone of a merry chime. 


The ebbing clouds of night have shadowed far 
The leafy wood and purple mountain’s height, 
Tiil silently above, each glorious star 
Waxes and wanes within the sombre night ; 
And when the harvest-moon, like some romance, 
Breaks thro’ the darkness and the gloom of 
night, 
Upon the green the joyful reapers dance 
To music when the summer stars are bright. 
Ho, lads ! for the harvest-time, 
When the reapers sing 
And the echoes ring 
In the tone of a merry chime. 
—Mabel Hayden. 


OUTLIVED. 


I often hear it spoken now, the name 
That once had power my inmost soul to 
thrill, 
To kindle all my face with sudden flame, 
And all my soul with secret rapture fill. 


I listened calmly to it, wondering 
Where vanished they—those old-time hopes 
and fears 
That used to blanch my cheek, or swiftly bring 
Before mine eyes a blinding mist of tears. 
I meet the eyes now tranquil, unconcerned, 
Where once a single frightened glance I 
stule— 
Those eyes that long ago a pathway burned 
Into the inner temple of my soul. 


I hear the old, familiar voice, unmoved, 

Whose faintest tone was music in that day; 
No quickened pulse proclaims the voice be- 

loved, 

My quickened heart goes steadfast on her way. 
No bitterness, no shadow of regret 

Comes up to mar my peace with secret doubt; 
I would not live the past again, nor yet 

Be quite content to have it blotted out. 


Wan memory, hovering near the far-off grave 
Of our young love, calls back, across the 
waste, 
That all she finds is cold and lifeless, save 
The few pale, mourning flowers herself has 
placed. 
Sleep on thou short-lived love; thy grave is 
deep ; 
Thy life was bitter, but thy rest is sweet ; 
Though o’er thy burial-place none pause to 


weep, 
It is approached by none save unshod feet. 
—Unidentified. 
ENDURANCE. 


How much the heart may bear, and not break! 
How much the flesh may suffer and not die ! 
I question much if any pain or ache 
Of soul or body brings our end more nigh. 
Death chooses his own time; till that is worn, 
All evils may be borne. 


We shrink and shudder at the surgeon’s knife, 
Each nerve recoiling from the cruel steel, 
Whose edge seems searching for the quivering 
life ; 
Yet to our sense the bitter pangs reveal 
That still, although the trembling flesh be torn, 
This, also can be borne. 


We see a sorrow rising in our way, 
And try to flee from the approaching ill, 
We seek some small escape — we weep and 
pray, 
But when the blow falls, then our hearts are 
still— 
Not that the pain is of its sharpness shorn, 
But think it can be borne. 


We wind our life about another life, 
We hold it closer, dearer than our own; 
Anon it faints and falls in deadly strife, 
Leaving us stunned, and stricken, and alone 
But ah! We do not die with those we mourn; 
This, also can be borne. 


Behold, we live through all things, famine, 
thirst, 
Bereavement, pain ; all grief and misery, 
All woe and sorrow; life inflicts its worst 
On soul and body, but we cannot die, 
Though we be sick, and tired, and faint, and 
worn ; 
Lo ! All things can be borne 
— Unidentified. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE NOw AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goopv HouSsEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 


postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for | 


safe keeping “ until called for.” 


. THANKSGIVING DAY. 


Our annual national festal day is near at hand. Plenty and 
prosperity abound and health and happiness are ours to enjoy. 
Let it, then, be made a genuine Day of Thanks. 

Day of Thanks for the blessings of heaven, in the varied con- 
tents of “‘ basket and store ;” for the fruitage of the orchards; the 
holdings of the granaries; the friends that are with us and the 
tender memories we have of those who have gone on beyond. 

Day of Thanks to the lofty and lowly, for the freedom of thought 
and action which is their heritage in this land of liberty; for the 
protecting care that our national, state and local governments 
afford us; for the safety and security afforded us in our favored 
section of the Homes of the World. 

Day of Thanks for those who have plenty—of thanks that they 
have much to enjoy, and thanks that it is their privilege to give of 
their bounteous store to those who are less fortunate, and thanks 
again that it is not only those who receive, but those who give who 
are blessed. 

Day of Thanks to those who have but little, that that little may 
be made the means of comfort and enjoyment by the mingling of 
what little they have with the leaven of content. 

Day of Thanks to the sad and sorrowing; to the needy and un- 
fortunate ; to those who suffer from wrong doings of their own, or 
from others, that dark clouds often have silver linings and that the 
gloom of night is always followed by the light of day. 

Day of Thanks for the life that now is and the hopes and prom 
ises of the life to come; for the life-giving, health-giving and 
wealth-giving elements so positive and plentiful on every hand; 
for what we have and for the much more that we may have, of 
our own choice, in the way of careful, conscientious and prudent 
living. 

Day of Thanks for the precious memories of the past; the 
tenderness of home affections and endearments of the present 
and for the rich promises of the opening future of the Home Life 
before us. 

Day of Thanks for the loves of our homes and the endearing 
ties of kinship; for the occasions of family reunions, for the op- 
portunities of mingling together of the old and the young; for the 
loving embraces of parents and children; for the ample means 
afforded for the bestowment of blessings of the aged sire and ma- 
ture matron upon the children and children’s children of their day 
and generation; for the giving of benedictions by the grandsire 
and grandame upon the little ones of the family flock; for the 
privilege of being recipients of such blessings and benefits. 

Day of Thanks for the enjoyments that come from the gathering 
\together in cot or in palace—with plenty shared royally, or limited 
resources lovingly divided where is “ better a dinner of herbs than 
a stalled ox and hatred therewith.” 

Day of Thanks for the olive branches that may gather around 
the Thanksgiving table ; for the circumstance that brings so many 
who have strayed from the old roof tree back to the embraces of 
loved and loving family circles. 

Day of Thanks for the old who are still with us, as we reach 
one hand backward to them and another forward to the Little Ones 
who are the connecting links of the lives not ofily of those who 
have gone before us, with our own, but of our own with those who 
are to come after; for the duties that these Little Ones demand at 
our hands, and for the lessons of life that they teach us as we go 


on our way from one Thanksgiving Day to another and making 
each one, as it comes in its turn, a genuine Day of Thanks. 
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LET US BE THANKFUL 

That we have something to be thankful for. 

That if we haven’t, somebody else surely has. 

That pumpkin pies are once more in fashion. 

That we are not badly troubled with indigestion. 

That turkey is cheap enough for the poor man’s table. 

That the cranberry crop wasn’t ruined by the frosts. 

That the turkey crop has been kept full by the farmers. 

That in consequence he now is big, fat and very delicious. 

That there will be plenty of rich stuffing served with him. 

That the country is still quite safe in spite of the politicians. 

That there are so many large, healthy and happy families in it. 

That we were born in the most progressive age of the world. 

That we have saved so much from our income during the year._ 

That if we haven't saved it, we have received good value for it. 

That if we have wasted it, we have learned some valuable lessons. 

That we are well supplied with many of this world’s goods. 

That, if not, we may still be thankful for what we have im hand. 

That we have had one of the finest summers known in this genera- 
tion. 

That the fall weather, bad as it is, has not been a great deal 
worse, 

That our business affairs are at present in a prosperous con- 
dition. 

That the corn crop is the largest this year that has ever been 
produced. 


That if we are rich or prosperous, we can give a turkey to some | 


poor family. 


That if we are a poor family, somebody will very probably bring 
us a turkey. 


That turnips, sweet potatoes and celery agree with our purse 
and our palate. 


That if we are not doing very well now, we have good prospects 
for the futur. 


That if our prospects are not good, we still have pluck and grit to 
make them better. 


That if we are completely discouraged, it’s always darkest just 
before the dawn of day. 


That we may reverently and hopefully say, with Tiny Tim, 
“God Bless Us Every One!” 

That the yellow fever scourge is abated in the South and we 
have no epidemics in the North. 

That Thanksgiving dinners may be cooked and served in the 
best possible manner, because GooD HOUSEKEEPING has shown 
us the way. 

That the inventions and contrivances of commerce and business 
are all ministering, more or less directly, to our individual com- 
fort and happiness. 

That we are likely to see very many more wonderful things in 
the future than in the past and will probably live to prove it and to 
enjoy a share in them. 


That we are permitted to see, on reflection, that our reasons for 
giving thanks are so many and great ttiat we are ashamed that we 
have ever been ungrateful. 

That we are spared to read this number of Goop Houser- 
KEEPING, 


That we have paid our subscription for it a year in advance, and 
thankful for the many good things in each number. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

There are plenty of them in this number and they are very good 
—causes for thanksgiving, all of them. 

First the “ Thanksgiving Song” by Helen Chase, with its No- 
vember-type embellishment and its contrast of outer chill and inner 
cheer. 

Then the Dinner—the genuine old New England kind, orthodox 
to its last crumb. Mrs. Lincoln has “done herself proud” in this 
Dinner, and many a housewife will feel commendable pride when 
she sees it disappearing before her happy guests. Goop HousE- 
KEEPING is proud of it, too. 

A page of Thanksgiving melody—ringing, jolly, imbued with the 
happy spirit of this unique festival day. More poetry, too, scat- 
tered along the pages, singing various cadences of the month of 
poetic bleakness and its redeeming day of Thanksgiving. 

The Peterkins! All our names are Peterkin—just spelled a 
little different, that’s all. They are the embodiment of the goodly, 
homely every-day humanity of which each of us is a part, and this 
story of their Thanksgiving Dinner by Miss Hale is almost like a 
memory. 

Olive E. Dana’s story, “ Thanksgiving for Two,” touches a sym- 
pathetic string im every heart, and one feels more thoroughly im- 
bued with the true Thanksgiving spirit than ever after reading it. 

There are other days than Thanksgiving, however, other dinners 
to be got, continuous appetites to satisfy. So Part VI of Ruth 
Hall's “ Every Day Desserts,” reaching through December, with 
a plum-pudding for Christmas, will demand attention when Thanks- 
giving has passed. 

More jolly laughs will be enjoyed over Mrs. Chute’s story of 
“ Aunt Hepsy’s Thanksgiving” at Possum Bend—and perhaps a 
practical lesson may be gleaned from it, if one be so inclined. 

Esther Paige’s reminiscences of “Old-Fashioned Thanksgiv- 
ings ” will start up memories of the “good old times.” Buta good 
many people who are not old will recall days in many respects the 
counterpart of these, in their own childhood. 

Christmas is coming and candies will be wanted—so the hints 
on page 39 are timely. Wholesome sweetmeats, home-made and 
pure, will not harm the little folks—in moderation. 

Everybody likes flowers in the home, and all will be glad for the 
hints Mrs. Faunce gives concerning varieties adapted to indoor 
conditions. 

Pillows are “all the fashion” now. Jeannette Smith’s hints 
about making them will be appreciated. 

Helena Rowe’s fashion article is especially timely. 

There is a good deal of mystery in the processes and combina- 
tions of the cuisine to one not versed in its ins and outs; but we 
fancy that most lines of edible cookery will be transparency itself 
in comparison with our “ Literary Dinner.” We invite everybody 
to sit down and tackle it, but we shall not serve you. You must 
remove the covers of the dishes yourselves, help yourselves, intro- 
duce yourselves to all the guests, find out their antecedents and 
family connections as best you can. You will find the viands 
mostly nuts and hard to crack, and the guests very reserved and 
uncommunicative, but when you get into their confidence you will 
enjoy their society very much—and you will enjoy the Dinner, too. 
Besides, just think of the favors ! 

Altogether we feel an honest pride in our Thanksgiving Bill of 
Fare. It has been prepared with due thought for all the tastes of 
our big family. We are confident you will all enjoy it and sure 
that you will all accept our cordial invitation to come again next 
Thanksgiving. 
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HOME OORRESPONDENOE. 


HOUSE WARMING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

The puzzle you offer for solution in the story of “ Dan Dividend” 
and his house-warming conundrum will, I think, be found to con- 
tain more hard knots and obstinate kinks than anything your 
“ Quick-witted”” corps has yet attacked, not even excepting the 
Historical Anagram and the Literary Dinner. There is much 
reason in the sayings of all the personages who, like Job’s three 
counselors, opened their storehouses of wisdom and reflection for 
their friend’s benefit, and there is the essence of truth in their crit- 
icism of current ignorance concerning the economy of heating and 
ventilation. I think we are so very far from knowing what is most 
economical, saving and inexpensive in the production of heat and 
most healthful and efficient in its distribution, that our methods 
are merely primitive, barbarous and crude in comparison with 
what they ought to be with our intelligence and knowledge of scien- 
tific facts. It is not exactly pertinent to your line of inquiry, but 
perhaps I may be permitted to record here my conviction that we 
never shall solve the heating’problem, nor even make a beginning 
toward it, till we confess that our notions of what heat is and of its 
laws are egregiously mistaken and go back to first principles and 
make a thorough revision of our so-called knowledge of the subject. 

To come to the practical point in response to your invitation for 
expressions of opinion, my experience leads me to the conclusion 
that no heating device has yet come into use which gives so much 
heat from the same amount of fuel as stoves. A good furnace isa 
very desirable heating arrangement, steam heat is in some respects 
still more so, and hot water has many points in its favor; but 
where the question is one of expense merely, there is no question 
that a house can be more thoroughly and satisfactorily warmed by 
means of stoves with a very much smaller outlay than by any other 
means at present in vogue. In my experience, which has included 
careful experiment with stoves and furnace, the cost of stove heat 
has been but little more than one-half, not quite two-thirds, that of 
furnace heat, and I must confess that I find it more desirable on 
some other accounts, while the amount of work necessary to care 
for the right kind of a stove is not enough greater to be reckoned. 
The objection to stoves arises, I think, largely from a lack of good 
judgment in their selection. I find that in this section for instance 
nobody, or scarcely anybody, uses base-burning stoves, and the 
stove dealers say they can sell only the cylinder or surface-feeding 
stove. No wonder there isa prejudice against stoves and com- 
plaint that they make work! If I were compelled to use the 
abomination of a cylinder sheet-iron heater, or any form of non- 
base-burning or non-base-heating stove, or none, I would fly to the 
furnace, even at four times the expense, and consider it money well 
spent. 

There are many good kinds of base-burners and base-heaters, 
but my experience has been with the Argand. A large stove of 
this make warms three rooms in cold weather and has spare heat 
for more rooms when the weather is not severe. It requires less 
attention than a furnace—infinitely less than a sheet-iron heater. 
Once regulated and shut up in moderately cool weather it will run, 
and does run right along for 24 hours without being touched in 
any way, and J have left it for 36 hours and found it at the end of 
that time apparently good for another day. One ordinary large 
hodful of coal a day feeds it, or in severe weather 50 per cent. more. 
It is extremely cheerful, the fire being always in full view through 
the large windows, and is a handsome and ornamental piece of 
furniture. The ashes are removed quickly and easily once a day, 
with no dust or bother, by means of the movable ash-pan. Cer- 
tainly, if expense is a prime consideration, the stove-man in your 
story has the weight of argument in his favor; and if people would 
bring a little common-sense study to bear in the management of 
them, they would soon find that stoves present many other points 
of advantage; while if the merits of base-burning, self-feeding 
stoves were properly understood, their ease of regulation and 
economy of heat would bring them to supersede many a furnace. 

Setting aside the question of expense and supposing that the 
heat is to be generated on the premises, my observation leads me 
to pronounce in favor of hot-water apparatus. I think it will be 
found very economical in the long run, and in the quality of heat 


distributed it excels any other house-warming method I have 
seen. I would use it with radiators or pipes—never with registers 
—and I would place it in point of desirability on all accounts ahead 
of steam or furnace, while the latter would be my /asf¢ coice in 
point of general convenience and healthfulness. Holly steam ser- 
vice offers complete relief from care, but where that is not avail- 
able the testimony of my friends goes against steam on the counts 
of trouble and expense. 

I would add for practical purposes that for one season my furnace 
and kitchen range consumed 10% tons of coal, of which the range 
took about three tons. Another season, very much the same in 
point of weather, a large and a small Argand stove and the range 
used seven tons—the range using the same amount as before—the 
fires in the heaters being run continuously and never rekindled. 

I have nothing to offer on the subject of ventilation—except 
that my house is supplied with doors and windows and that they 
are freely used. CALORICONOMIST. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


WHAT WOULD BE CONVENTIONAL. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Having no relative or intimate friend with whom I can freely 
discuss household economy or social etiquette and knowing your 
willingness and ability to advise on such matters I will trouble 
you with a few question- 

Since I came here about two years ago, I have had a few invi- 
tations, and they were all but one to large receptions. My calling 
list contains about fifty names; I do not feel that I could afford 
just now to give an expensive entertainment, but would like to do 
something. How would it do for me to invite about twenty-five at 
a time to simple afternoon tea? As I would have to receive alone, 
and also as I have not entertained for a good many years and am 
naturally very timid and retiring, I thought it would be a good 
plan for me begin in a small way. Would it do for me to send 
cards like the following: 


MRS. GEORGE H, SNOW, 


NO. 10 BOLINGBROKE STREET, 
WEDNESDAY, 


OCTOBER 24TH, FROM 2 TO § P. M., 


so that they would be received on the Monday before the date? 
Sending them so late would give me opportunity to choose my 
afternoon so as not to be interfered with by any affair of more im- 
portance, and also show my friends that it was quite informal. I 
would have tea or bouillon, thin bread and butter and cake. 
Should I need a dressing-room for my guests? I presume they 
would come as if to make an afternoon call, but would perhaps 
like to lay aside their heavy wraps. Would the sitting-room do? 
Would it be proper to invite ladies who have never called on me, 
but whom I frequently meet in church and other work? I shall be 
thankful for answers to my questions and for any suggestions in 
the Cozy Corner. Mrs. L. H. 
NunpDA, N. Y. 


The questions of etiquette raised by our correspondent have 
authoritative answer by Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, author of 
“Social Customs” and “The Correct Thing in Good Society.” 


Mrs. L. H.: 

Afternoon teas are still a favorite form of entertainment, and 
we should judge, well suited to your case. It would be better, 
however, to give a series of two or more informal afternoon re- 
ceptions or “teas” if you prefer to call them so, and to invite all 
your friends to this series, rather than to invite half your calling 
acquaintance atatime. The latter course might give offence, as 
some people who were asked to the second tea, would say that they 
should have preferred to meet the ladies who were invited on your 
first day. If your house is too small to admit fifty guests at once, 
you will of course, be obliged to invite your friends on two sep- 
arate occasions. Experience clearly proves, however, that it is 
more difficult to entertain a few people than a large number. 

The time of sending out the invitation is optional with the 
hostess. It would be well however, in a case like this, to send them 
about a week beforehand, especially if sent through the post 
office. People are apt to imagine, where they are invited only a 
day or two prior to an entertainment, that other guests have been 
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invited at an earlier date, and that their names have been added at 
the last moment. Since the hostess must make preparation to 
receive all the guests whom she invites, to an afternoon tea, it is 


_ only fair to herself and just to her guests, that she should ask 


them long enough beforehand to give them a chance to come if 
they wish to do so. 

Bouillon should not be given alone ; but it could be given in con- 
nection with tea or coffee. For a small afternoon tea a dressing- 
room is not indispensable, but it is very desirable to have one. A 
small reception-room or a sitting-room on the ground floor, would 
answer the purpose; a looking-glass should also be provided. Your 
card of invitation needs to be amended in two particulars. Firstly 
instead of “P. M.,” you should say “from two to five o’clock.” 
Secondly, you have chosen an unusually early hour; four to six 
o’clock or three to five would be preferable, and the figures should 
be written, if space allows. It would also be better to write 
“ Wednesday, October 24,” on one line. 

The question of inviting persons who have never called upon 
you, is a delicate one. If you know them quite well and if you 
have reason to suppose that they would like to be invited to your 
house, you might perhaps do so. But you may be accused of 
being “ pushing” if you do this, especially if you invite in this 
way, rich or fashionable persons, or those who belong to a differ- 
ent set from your own. FLORENCE Howe HAtt. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


**Good Company.” 

Lee & Shepard have begun the issue of a series of books that 
will be very sure to find a warm welcome and, at the price of 50 
cents per volume, a quick sale. Each of the attractive volumes 
bears the legend “Good Company,” and this title for the series is 
the opposite of a misnomer. Seven volumes of the series have 
been received. One of them is a new edition of the famous 
“ Wishing-Cap Papers’ of Leigh Hunt, together with a large num- 
ber of the best miscellaneous essays and sketches of that brilliant 
writer. No one will deny that Hunt’s essays possess lasting 
value in literature, as they have lasting fascination and interest. 
His genial humor is never dull and his thoughtful comment and 
speculation are not only suggestive in ideas but often furnish 
charming models of style. Many of the best essays in the volume 
have not before been brought together. Two other volumes are 
reproductions of works of Frances Power Cobbe—“ Broken Lights, 
an Inquiry into the Present Condition and Future Prospects of 
Religious Faith,” and “ Religious Duty, Treating of Duty, Of- 
fenses, Faults and Obligations in Religious Life.” Mrs. Cobbe’s 
writings are too well-known to make a detailed description of these 
books necessary. They are two of the best of her profoundly 
thoughtful, intensely spiritual, yet strongly intellectual treatises on 
religious and moral topics. Religious discussion is progressing 
mightily in these days and is constantly occupying advanced 
ground, but the spiritual relations of God and man which are the 
basis of Mrs. Cobbe’s Theism are not to be left behind nor left 
out, and her theology is progressive as her religion is pure and her 
faith deep and permanent. A fourth volume is a collection of the 
unique papers of Douglas Jerrold under the title of “ Fireside 
Saints,” the title pointing directly to those little “thumb-nail 
sketches,” in which homely housewifely virtues are personified and 
canonized, and which are among the very sweetest and homeliest 
of all the little things Jerrold ever wrote. These are followed by 
“ Mr. Caudle’s Breakfast Talk,” in which that historic henpecked 
man “bent the bar the other way,” the fifteen “ Hedgehog Let- 
ters,” and nearly a score of other short papers, comprising a 
collection which includes all the most successful hits of the 
famous and versatile satirist, caustic, humorous and severe, and 
altogether a very delightful assortment. “ The Lover and Other 
Papers,” by Richard Steele, form the contents of another volume. 
Richard Steele wrote over the name of “ Marmaduke Myrtle, 
Gent.,” and “‘ The Lover,” which was written in imitation of “ The 
Tattler,” was first published early in the 18th century. “The 
Tattler” was the predecessor of “ The Spectator.” The plan of 
“ The Lover” came to Steele in a sense as a partial outcome of his 
work on these other papers. Its purpose was high, for its time at 
least, and it stands prominent in the author’s famous work. An- 


other gem in this collection is Alexander Smith’s “ Dreamthorp,” 
the title being derived from the first essay, of which the volume 
contains 12 of the best written by the celebrated essayist. They 
bear the charm that is characteristic of the refined writing of his 
day and especially of his own. The lastof the seven volumes now 
at hand is “A Physician’s Problems,” @ series of seven profound 
essays on the operation and natural history of brain, nerve and 
mind, which furnish a most fascinating study for the general reader 
no less than the scientist—a phase of the always engrossing study 
of the curious and incomprehensible complexities of the strange 
machine we call a man. The “Good Company” series will em- 
brace a large number of volumes before it is ended, all classic and 
standard English literature, brought in this way for the first time 
within the reach of the majority of reading people and in attractive 
and substantial form. The enterprise is one of the most com- 
mendable in which this wide-awake firm has yet engaged. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


“*Days Serene.” 

A luxurious art work with this restful title will find its way to 
many a table. The illustrations, drawn by Mrs. Margaret Mac- 
Donald Pullman under whose name it is put forth, are engraved by 
and printed under the superintendence of George A. Andrew. The 
size is a royal oblong quarto which gives a generous page, and the 
illustrations, full page and printed on only one side of the leaf, 
number twenty-six. Each interprets a verse of choice poetry, 
tastefully engraved in artistic lettering. The paper is heavy card, 
the cover rich and emblematically embellished, and the whole 
makes a most delightful gift-book. The subjects are varied and 
are treated with fine taste and intelligent sympathy. It will bea 
pleasure-giving acquisition to all who buy it. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 


Pansy’s Sunday Book. 

There is a great deal for a small price in this book for the young, 
made up from the charming periodical publications of the same 
house and selected with fine adaptation to the purpose of furnishing 
Sunday reading for the boys and girls entirely unobjectionable in 
character, beneficial in its effect, wholesome and very attractive. 
Much of Mrs. Alden’s (Pansy’s) own writing appears in it, and 
some of James Otis’s—facts which guarantee its high quality. 
The book is richly illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 
Price $1.25. 


Recent Publications. 

One of the unanswerable questions, “ How did we ever do with- 
out it?” was raised when Badyhood was started and it has been 
vainly seeking an answer ever since. Babies must have been 
raised in some way—or perhaps they just “grew.” Certainly its 
aid counts for so much now that it seems absolutely essential to 
the safe and healthy rearing of infants, and no magazine in any 
line goes more thoroughly and practically to the point, or is more 
thoroughly to be commended. Badyhood is published monthly 
and ought to be diligently read in families where there is one baby 
or more. It will save many doctors’ bills and make for the future 
health and welfare of the child. 


The babies must be amused as well as cared for, and Bady- 
Zand is just the thing for that purpose when the little ones are 
big enough to look at pictures or to read a little or be read to. The 
monthly numbers are bound up into a charming annua! volume 
and that for the current year is already at hand. It is very 
attractive outside and in, and such stories as are not told in the 
text can easily be made up by papa or mamma or Uncle John or 
Aunt Kate from the pictures. D. Lothrop Company publish Bady- 
Zand and all babyhood owes them a vote of thanks for it. 


Mrs. J. B. Romer has issued a set of cards for her series of 
Cooking Lessons—one lesson on each card and 12 lessons in the 
first course. They are designed to meet the wants of those teach- 
ing cooking in industrial or mission schools, and particularly to 
save the time of the pupils in copying the lessons. They will be 
found very useful for teaching purposes, and may serve a good 
purpose in thé household as well in pointing out the lines of best 
methods and economical management. Mrs. Romer’s address is 
29 East Twenty-ninth street, New York. 
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